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An Educational Brief. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WALTER 


The public school and the college are twins, 
born of the same parents, in the same state home, 
in the same year. They were both designed to 
keep up the supply of ministers. From this begin- 
ning public schools came down through “reading 
schools,” private dame schools, primary schools, to 
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H. SMALL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


college courses. These in turn have compelled 
fitting schools, now largely the public high schools, 
to offer their students varied courses in prepara- 
tion. The demands for teaching, for office work, 
for the trades have compelled other changes. 
There is no exactness in education any more 





THE RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


the modern kindergarten; from schools only for 
the boys to the admission of girls about the time of 
the Revolution; from the Latin grammar school 
through the New England academies to public 
high schools; from the single high school, with its 
simple course, to the varied high schools with their 
diverse courses ; from the single elementary school, 
through the many district schools, with their many 
pupils and many classes, to the graded system. 
From its inception education has had to adapt it- 
self to the various changes of the times. It has 
had to offer to students the matter and training 
which would adapt them to their environment, so- 
cially, mentally, commercially. The college of to- 
day would soon go out of business if it offered to 
its students the curriculum of Harvard in 1647 or 
1847. . The development of science and scientific 
industries, the development of business interests, 
and the engineering profession, the closer relation 
of nations, have compelled vast additions to the old 


than there is in living. The school of our grand- 
fathers is no more adapted to modern life than his 
manner of living and traveling. No one would go 
back to the days of stage coaches, candles, and 
slow mails. The modern business man would 
not attempt to conduct his business without the 
telephone and all advanced office equipment. The 
form of education has had to move up to these new 
conditions. 

The original course of study in the Latin gram- 
mar schools would not fit the pupil for college to- 
day. The original demands on the elementary 
schools, to be able to read the Bible, say the Cate- 
chism, to write and spell a little, would not fit the 
boy to-day for living. To the original course 
arithmetic was slowly added, but as an elective 
study, not a required one. About the time of the 
Revolution, grammar was added, then history 
(when the country had one) and geography. The 
first reading books, except the Bible, came in after 
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the Revolution, also Webster's spelling-book. 
Changes were very slow and very meagre. The 
idea that the early public schools were extensive, 
popular, or efficient is erroneous. — The greatest 
development has been since the Civil war, because 
that period has been the greatest in all directions 
that the world has ever seen. 

Criticism of the public schools has always ex- 
isted. Founded in 1636, they were criticised in 
Shepard’s election sermon in Massachusetts in 1673, 
in which he laments over the decadence of the com- 
mon school, and so on down to the Connecticut 
pamphlet of 1828, in which it is stated that there 
did not exist a decent school in the whole state. 
To apply to a single subject, it is the same ten- 
dency that made Horace Mann in one of his early 
reports lament over the decadence of spelling, 
that made Noah Webster lament over the same 
decadence in a letter to Henry Barnard about 1840, 
that made the Cambridge school committee, in 
1842, issue a similar lament in their school report, 
and yet we middle-aged men as school boys were 
always told we could not spell as well as our 
fathers, and now our boys are told they cannot 
spell as well as we did. It is the common tendency 
of adult criticism towards immaturity, because the 
adult believes that his present knowledge was ac- 
quired in the common school, when, in point of fact, 
very little of it was acquired there. 

The cost of the public schools has always re- 
ceived its share of this criticism; the pocket nerve 
is the most sensitive in the whole body politic. In 
Boston 175 years ago the school cost was made the 
subject of a petition to the town meeting. Their 
schools cost one-third of the entire town outlay, 
and yet after much argument it was overwhelm- 
ingly decided that public education was worth its 
cost and should not be curtailed. 

From the earliest days the support of the public 
schools has been a vexing question. The original 
colonists had to work out the problem from experi- 
ence. They had come from a land where there 
were no free public schools. Schools in England 
were endowed tuition schools. Following the 
light they had, the early schools were established 
with the idea of supporting them, not by general 
taxation, but by income from land grants, private 
donations, subscriptions, tuition from the children, 
and various other minor ways. It was a long time 
before, in most places, schools were entirely sup- 
ported by a public tax. ' 

In these early days there was no compulsory at- 
tendance either as regards amount during the year 
or the number of years a child should attend ; there 
were no expensive schoolhouses with expensive 
heating apparatus requiring janitors. The master 
received about one-third the salary of the minister, 
in most places less than $100, payable partly in 
money and partly in “country pay,” or boards or 
pig iron. Wages were low, salaries were low, liv- 
ing was low. 

With costly buildings, ventilation, sanitation, 
length of school year, and the required years of 
education, expansion of high schools, free text- 
books and supplies, added studies, some from the 
demands of the times and some by state law, the 
cost of living and business competition which has 
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required a fair scale of teachers’ salaries to retain 
able men and women in the work, the cost. of 
schools has increased, and, viewed superficially in 
the gross sum, the increase seems enormous. The 
true view is only obtained when it is compared with 
other departments and with the similar cost in 
other cities. 

The cost of anything is measured by results. 
Benjamin Franklin paid too much for his whistle; 
the result was only noise. Business is measured 
by the balance sheet and dividends; the result is 
visible and the cost can be measured in terms of the 
products School cost unfortunately cannot be so 
measured; it is generally measured in terms of 
opinion. The real result does not prove itself until 
it in turn becomes the critic. 

But is not this a fair proposition? The public 
schools always have justified their expense. As 
the years come and go, the demands of life in all 
its ramifications and its emergencies have been 
successfully met by the men and women who have 
come out of the public schools. Leaders have not 
been wanting in industries or in civic life. These 
have come from the public school product. Is 
there any reason to suppose that the future will not 
be equally well safeguarded by the present boys 
and girls when they become mature men and 
women, and if so, is not the public school cost justi- 
fied? 
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SIX COGENT REASONS WHY A HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION PAYS. 


; BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Decidedly, yes, because all education pays. This 
is not the same as saying that going to a high 
school pays, because a good many boys and some 
girls go to a high school without being educated 
thereby. Some of them might have been educated 
by some form of manual work, and some of them 
are not educable at all. It is the old story of the 
silk purse and the sow’s ear. 

But any boy who completes a course in a high 
school, whether that course be known as classical, 
general, commercial, or technical, comes out of the 
school worth more to himself and to the commun- 
ity than when he went in. 

In the first place, the added years have made him 
more mature, able to look at business and life in a 
more manly and less boyish way. 

Second, he has learned to fix his mind on the 
work in hand and to realize that continuity of effort 
is essential to success. 

Third, he has gained some power to carry on a 
train of thought logically, to see relations of cause 
and effect. 

Fourth, he has learned some facts about history 
and civics, and literature and science, which enable 
him to read intelligently the current periodical 
literature of the day, and by so doing add to his ac- 
quirements on the principle that “Them as has 
gits.” 

Fifth, he is better prepared to understand and 
appreciate the scientific aspect which all modern 
industries have assumed. Agriculture is now ap- 
plied chemistry, botany, physics, biology. Chem- 
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istry has revolutiomzed the process of manu- 
facture of leather, paper, porcelain, and food 
products. The great engineering projects by 
which the modern development and reclamation 
work are carried on are applications of mathe- 
matics studied by the boy in his high school course. 

Sixth, he is better prepared to enter into the 
civic life of his community, which is clean and 
healthful and progressive in proportion as its citi- 
zens are intelligent. Asin the industries, so in 
municipal activities modern science is dominant. 
In a suburban city the authorities are wrangling 
over the question whether their water supply shall 
be purified by ozonization or by filtration, and peo- 
ple are taking sides on it who could not tell 
whether ozone is an animal, a vegetable, or a min- 
eral. 


This is not saying that high school education 
may not be improved, or that it ought not to be im- 
proved, but up to the present time it has been the 
means by which a good many generations have 
been enabled to put more into life and get more out 
of it. 

There is another consideration which is often 
overlooked. The free public high school has been 
the means and is still the only means by which the 
children of the poor may free themselves from the 
bondage to straitened conditions by which their 
parents’ lives have been cramped and dwarfed. “I 
want my children to have a better chance than I 
had” is the motive back of the larger part of the 
high school attendance. Who is willing to tell these 
parents that they have been mistaken? Who is 
willing now to close these doors of opportunity? 
Who will undertake the task of choosing his 
“sphere” for an American boy and of fitting him 
for it?>—Signed Editorial in Boston Sunday Globe. 
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PUBLIC INTEREST IN SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT DANIEL FLEISHER, 
Columbia, Pa. 


The right to speak in the interests of the chil- 
dren is not a prerogative peculiar to one class of 
citizens. Every parent has a right to demand 
decent and sanitary school accommodations. The 
children have a right to demand an opportunity for 
getting an education that will fit them for some vo- 
cation in life. The decent, self-respecting indus- 
trious man in the humblest calling contributes to 
the wealth of a community, and he has a claim fora 
recognition of his rights. 





An individual cannot rise higher than his ideals. 
Communities should have exalted ideals with refer- 
ence to those things that count for civic better- 
ment. It is easy for individuals and communities 
to gain a mistaken and an exaggerated opinion 
with reference to their own deeds. Sometimes it 
is well to stop and see what others are doing. — 
Report. 


—Ss 
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SUPERINTENDENT RIcHARD ParxK, Sullivan 
County, Indiana: To know how to put a clear, con- 
cise, and thoughtful question so as to hold the at- 
tention of each individual member of the class is a 
characteristic mark of a truly artistic teacher. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PHYSICAL PHASES OF 
THE SCHOOLS.—(IV.) 


BY ERNST HERMANN, 
Director Physical Education, Quincy, Mass. 


It may be some time yet before our schom 
boards and our people as a whole will recognize 
the importance of delaying purely mental training 
until the child is seven or eight years old; it will be 
some time before we will be permitted to shorten. 
the number of hours of daily mental training; be- 
fore we shall have the power to change our sessions. 
to half indoor and half outdoor work, or part 
mental and part manual and physical training; but. 
there is no reason why we cannot at once diminish 
the strain to a minimum by relief measures adapt- 
able to our present conditions. We can at once 
inaugurate a recess of ten minutes for every school 
hour. During recess every child should go out- 
doors and play under the guidance of its teacher. 
Grade by grade the children should play those 
games and plays which will bring about all-around 
physical activities, and which are mentally and 
morally fitted for each grade. The teacher must. 
play with her children, While the children are 
outdoors the room should be thoroughly aired. 
This is not accomplished unless some of the win- 
dows are thrown open. We should have a morn- 
ing and an afternoon session for all primary, gram- 
mar, and high school grades, with a two-hour in- 
termission at noon. The one five-hour session of 
our high schools is especially to be condemned be- 
cause these pupils are in particular need of all- 
around physical activities. These pupils are as yet 
not capable of doing five to seven hours’ work 
without rest and recreation, and at least a substan- 
tial lunch between times. Continued periods of 
physical inactivity and concentrated mental work 
are impossible for high school pupils without se- 
vere strain upon their resources and the interfer- 
ence with the development of certain functional 
activities. The afternoon sessions in all our 
schools should be devoted to manual and physical 
education. We should interrupt each period, at. 
least in our primary and grammar grades, with an 
intermission of at least five to seven minutes of de- 
votion to the physical needs of the children. This. 
should, however, not consist of so-called educa- 
tional4zymnastics, but of hygienic all-around mus- 
cular work. The educational gymnastics should 
be treated as any other educational subject, and 
should have at least two periods devoted to it dur- 
ing every week. This short interniission must be 
for purely hygienic reasons. The nature of this 
work should be the exercise of large groups of 
fundamental muscles. It should be automatic 
work, but not so automatic that the mind of the pu- 
pil could wander, but yet without straining atten- 
tion and a demand on complex-neuro muscular 
activities. A conscious effort for physical exertion 
must be made by the pupils, but the work should 
consist of simple movements and natural co-ordi- 
nated big movements. It should be exhaustive 
enough to cause full motion of the principal joints, 
induce accelerated heart action, increase peripheral 
circulation (flushing of the skin), and deep respira- 
tion. Big leg and upper arm movements, followed’ 
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by big trunk movements, should be used in start- 
ing; this should be followed by a few rhythmical 
easy combinations of leg, arm, and trunk move- 
ments. After this, simple running steps in place, 
or hopping exercises, will further accelerate heart 
action and circulation and automatic respiration. 
To finish up we should use for five minutes slow 
marching exercises and forced breathing move- 
ments. All this should be done by open windows. 
In cold weather the exercise should continue long 
enough to insure comfortable enjoyment of the 
lowered schoolroom temperature for about ten 
minutes after the exercises cease. Stich a short 
“hygienic drill” will readily restore the tone of all 
the important viscera of the body. The gain in 
brain power will quickly make up for loss of time in 
study, strain will be avoided, and the sum total of 
physical, mental, and moral efficiency will be 
greatly enhanced. 

In the lower grades this work should be done in 
the form of story plays, in the upper primary and 
grammar grades it should be in the form of a set 
drill, with only a few “starting” commands, but 
with vim and snap and considerable repetition. In 
the high schools the pupils should know that this 
is only an artificial measure to improve our school- 
room hygiene. They should be made familiar 
with the physiological effects of these drills. Sin- 
gle starting commands for each group of exercises 
may be used, and officers should be appointed to 
lead these drills. Their mind must be on this 
work and they must know that the effectiveness of 
such work depends greatly on the conscientious- 
ness and vigor with which each group of exercises 
is executed, and that good form is an essential 
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factor. Tight clothing should be loosened during 
all exercises. Aids should look after the opening 
and closing of the windows. Such measures must 
become a habit with every child. 

Our teachers need hygienic regeneration as 
much as our pupils, and it is for their own efficiency 
as) humans and their influence and efficiency as 
teachers that they should take this same “medi- 
cine.” Medicine it is, and do not let us make the 
mistake of “sugar coating” these “hygienic pills” 
by calling this physical education. This is only 
an emergency measure, adapted to our present 
school needs as well as school conditions, and it is 
work that may well be kept up as a habit during all 
our life, especially since life for many of us means 
living in narrow places. It is only an emergency 
measure, but there are no better and no more 
effective means at our disposal. Hourly hygienic 
drills and hourly recess play periods are our only 
safeguard against mental and physical strain or 
exhaustion. 

I have not the least doubt that in the future we 

will have our large play yards around each school 
building, our proper laboratories for manual and 
physical education; i. e., our gymnasiums, our 
work shops, and our farm labor for each school. 
Mental and physical training will go hand in hand 
in our schools, and proper combination of work 
and recreation will become a habit among all our 
people. 
_ We will yet attain the ancient Greek standards. 
The Greeks followed the wise counsels of their 
philosophers. We have our Platos in men like 
Stanley Hall and Taylor. Let us heed their 
counsel. 
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Dependent Children. 


The proper care of destitute children has an im- 
portant bearing upon the welfare of the nation. 
We now know so little about them as not even to 
know their number, but we know that there are in 
institutions about 93,000, and that many additional 
thousands are in foster or boarding homes. 

Home life is the highest and finest product of 


civilization. It is the great moulding force of mind 


and character. Children should not be deprived of 
it except for urgent and compelling reasons. Chil- 
dren of parents of worthy character, suffering from 
temporary misfortune, and children of reasonably 
efficient and deserving mothers, who are without 
the support of the normal breadwinner, should, as 
a rule, be kept with their parents, such aid being 
given as may be necessary to maintain suitable 
homes for the rearing of the children. This aid 
should be given by such methods and from such 
sources as may be determined by the general relief 
policy of each community, preferably in the form of 
private charity, rather than of public relief. Ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, the home should 
not be broken up for reasons of poverty, but only 
for considerations of inefficiency or immorality. 
The most important and valuable philanthropic 


‘work is not the curative, but the preventive—to 
‘check dependency by a thorough study of its causes 


and by effectively remedying or eradicating them, 
should be the constant aim of society. 

As to the children who, for sufficient reasons, 
must be removed from their own homes, or who 
have no homes, it is desirable that, if normal in 
mind and body, and not requiring special training, 
they should be cared for in families whenever 
practicable. The carefully selected foster home is 
for the normal child the best substitute for the 
natural home. Such homes should be selected by 
a most careful process of investigation, carried on 
by skilled agents, through personal investigation, 
and with due regard to the religious faith of the 
child. After children are placed in homes, ade- 
quate visitation, with careful consideration of the 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual training and 
development of each child, on the part of the re- 
sponsible home-finding agency, is essential. 

Child-caring agencies, whether supported by 
public or private funds, should by all legitimate 
means press for adequate financial support. In- 
ferior methods should never be accepted by reason 
of lack of funds without continuing ‘protest. 
Cheap care of children is ultimately enormously 





* Statements by the Conference on the Care of Dependent Chil- 
dren, January 25, 26, 1909, in Washington. 
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expensive, and is unworthy of a strong community. 
Existing congregate institutions should so classify 
their inmates and segregate them into groups as to 
secure as many of the benefits of the cottage system 
as possible, and should look forward to the adop- 
tion of the cottage type when new buildings are 
constructed. The sending of children of any age 
or class to almshouses is an unqualified evil, and 
should be forbidden everywhere by law, with suita- 
ble penalty for its violation. 

The proper training of destitute children being 
essential to the well-being of the state, it is a sound 
public policy that the state, through its duly- 
authorized representative, should inspect the work 
of all agencies which care for dependent children, 
whether by institutional or by home-finding 
methods, and whether supported by public or 
private funds. Such inspection should be made 
by trained agents, should be thorough, and the re- 
sults thereof should be reported to the responsible 
authorities of the institution or agency concerned. 
The information so secured should be confidential, 
not to be disclosed except by competent authority. 

Destitute children at best labor under many dis- 
advantages, and are deprived in greater or less de- 
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gree of the assistance and guidance which parents 
afford their own children. It is important, there- 
fore, that such children be given an education 
which will fit them for self-support and for the du- 
ties of citizenship, and the state should provide 
therefor. In order that this education may be 
equal to that afforded by the schools attended by 
the other children of the community, it is desirable 
that the education of children in orphan asylums 
and other similar institutions or placed in families 
should be under the supervision of the educational 
authorities of the state. 

The physical condition of children who become 
the subjects of charitable care has received inade- 
quate consideration. Each child received into the 
care of such an agency should be carefully ex- 
amined by a competent physician, especially for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether such peculiarities, 
if any, as the child presents, may be due to any de- 
fect of the sense organs, or to other physical defect. 
Both institutions and placing-out agencies should 
take every precaution to secure proper medical and 
surgical care of their children, and should see that 
suitable instruction is given them in matters of 
health and hygiene. 
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Middle Tennessee Educational Association. 


[ Editorial. ] 


Registration of 1,200. 

Record-breaking crowd. 

All arrangements perfect. 

Large attendance of citizens. 

Even the weather did its part well. 

The Vendome theatre is a gem of an auditorium. 

Nashville is literally the scholastic centre of the 
South. 

The musical features were wholly beyond the 
usual programs of the kind. 

Governor M. R. Patterson’s address of welcome 
was oratorically artistic and educationally enthusi- 
astic. 

President R. B. Lees of the board of education, 
Nashville, presented a noble body of educational 
doctrine in his welcoming address. 

President Lincoln Hulley of John B. Stetson 
University, Florida, gave a highly enjoyable lecture 
on James Whitcomb Riley’s poems, with which he 
is remarkably familiar. 

Superintendent P. L. Harned of Charlesville, 
president of the M. T. E. A. for 1909, had an un- 
usually extended and intricate program, but it went 
off like clock work. 

Principal E. S. Brugh of the Tarbox school, 
Nashville, chairman of the executive committee, re- 
ceived and deserved universal commendation for 
the perfection of all arrangements. 

Tennessee is going forward educationally by 
leaps and bounds. There was rejoicing that at 
length the Peabody Normal College has come inte 
full possession of the large Peabody endowment. 


President R. N. Snyder, of Wofford College, 
South Carolina, gave a lecture on “Sidney Lanier 
and His Verses,” which was a classic from first to 
last. He has the instincts of a poet and the literary 
finish of a master. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


State Superintendent R. L. Jones lines up with: 
the official leaders of any of the states. His ideals 
are high, his views broad, his convictions deep, and 
his courage noble. More is being accomplished in: 
two years, through the state as a whole, than in an- 
other ten years. 

NANNIE LEER FRAYSER OF LOUISVILLE. 

Nowhere in the North or South, East or West, 
is there a more artistic entertainer with children’s 
stories or one more skilful in presenting the peda- 
gogical side of the story hour than Miss Nannie 
Lee Frayser of Louisville, who, with all her public 
power, remains a teacher. 

ETHEL NORTHERN. 

The primary section was always crowded to the 
limit by teachers from country and city, and the 
program always had a relish, and all because of the 
skilful leadership of Miss Ethel Northern, primary 
supervisor of Nashville, a woman of matchless de- 
votion to the little children and with a remarkable 
equipment for the best of work with them. 

H. C. WEBER. 

This was the second year of the M. T. E. A., the 
pet child of H. C. Weber, superintendent of Nash- 
ville, one of the ablest men in the superintenden- 
cies of the country, and this is no perfunctory com- 
pliment. In scholarship, in professional ideals, im 
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heroic leadership, in platform power, he ranks with 
‘any superintendents of the country. No school- 
man in Tennessee is more uniformly and univer- 
sally appreciated than is he. 


MRS. C. LOUISE FRALEY. 


Rarely does a city have in its teaching force so 
motable a leader in public affairs as is Mrs. C. Lou- 
ise Fraley, who is not only one of the best and most 
traveled women teachers of the country, and an ex- 
pert art critic, but is acknowledged as a leader in 
providing for the people literary and artistic pro- 
grams, such as are enjoyed by few American com- 
‘munities. 


PRESIDENT BROWN AYRES. 


Under the leadership of President Brown Ayres 
the State University at Knoxville is now placed 
on a solid foundation with a state millage tax al- 
ways at its command. Dr. Ayres has succeeded 
in having the state prejudices all in his favor, so that 
he lost no vote in the House of Representatives 
except in six southwestern counties, where, in the 
nature of the case, there could hardly be enthusi- 
asm for far-away Knoxville. 


DR. P. P. CLAXTON. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton of the State University at 
Knoxville, the father of the greatest of all summer 
normal schools in the United States, that of Knox- 
ville, is always on the program of the Middle 
Tennessee Educational Association, and practi- 
‘cally of every educational association in the state. 
He comes as near as any man to being the educa- 
tional prophet, priest, and king of the South, hav- 
‘ing the foresight of the first, the affectionate regard 
of the second, the dominant leadership of the last. 


———____—-0- © -0-@-0-@ 0 = 
CHARACTER. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. G. BENEDICT, 
Utica. 


Character is the sum total of all education. It is 
the true end, all other so-called ends are but means 
to this one. Character is what a man is. “Char- 
acter,” says Bishop Brooks, “is the only thing that 
is eternally powerful in this world. It is the di- 
vinest thing on earth.” Character is will power. 
Character enables a man to stand amid the trials 
and perplexities of life; it enables him to act for 
justice and truth; it enables him to keep silent 
when speaking would injure; it makes him a man 
among men, a force, a power in the world. It is 
the recognized business of education to use all its 
means and forces that young men may develop for 
themselves well rounded, symmetrical, stable char- 
acters. When this is done, public and private edu- 
cation of America will reach the ideal it has set for 
itself. Huxley set forth this ideal thirty years ago. 
In describing this ideal he says: “That man, I 
think, has a liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the ready servant 
of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that the mechanism is capable of; whose in- 
tellect is a clear, cold, logic engine with all its parts 
of equal strength, and working in smooth running 
order; always ready, like a steam engine, to be 
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turned to any use, to any kind of work; whose 
mind is stored with the great and fundamental 
truths of nature and of the laws of her operations ; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to heel by a vigor- 
ous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature 
or art; to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself.” This ideal should be our ideal. We 
may never attain it, but to strive for less is to do an 
injustice to our youth.—Report. 
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EDUCATION SIGNIFIES 


The art of thinking. 
Of verbally expressing the thought. 
Of symbolizing the thought. 
4. Of utilizing the symbol.—Apprenticeship 
Bulletin. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH HIM? 


Two days ago I had spent an hour in one of the 
large schools of this city, and during the morning 
recess went to the principal’s office to get my hat 
and overcoat to go to another school. As I en- 
tered the office, there sat on a chair a ten-year-old, 
black-eyed, black-headed boy, rather good looking, 
his under lip sticking out as he glanced at me in 
rather an indifferent manner. I said to him: “Are 
you all right this morning?” He replied in a 
strong, coarse voice: ‘‘ No, sir, lam not. I’ve been 
fightin’.” I asked: “Did the other fellow lick 
your” “No, sir, I licked him!” “What did you 
fight about?” said I. “The other kid said he could 
lick me, and I said he couldn’t, then he said he 
could, anda boy standin’ by me said: ‘Will you take 
that?’; and I hit him, and we both commenced to 
fight as hard as we could.” 

Next, I asked: “Was the boy bigger than you?” 
“No, sir, about my size.” “How many times did 
you hit him?” I now asked. He said: “About 
twenty times.” “How many times did he hit you?” 
“As many as he could,” was the reply. “Well, how 
did you whip him?” “I hit him in the stomach,” 
he said. I then asked: “Is that a good place to hit 
a boy?” to which he replied: “It is the best place I 
know of to hit a boy.” I asked why. “Because it 
knocks the breath out.” “Did you knock his 
breath out?” “Yes, sir, that is the way I licked 
him.” 

“Does your mother want you to fight?” “No, 
sir,” was his response. “Does you father tell you 
to fight?’ “He never said anything about it,” 
came in the same unvarying tone. “Have you had 
many other fights?” “Some,” he replied. “Do 
you whip all the times?’ “Sometimes I do, and 
sometimes I don’t.” 

Every time he answered a question his under lip 
stuck out just as it did when I came into the office, 
and the boy answered each question in the same 
tone of voice, and in the same pitch, and with the 
same deliberation. What I want to know is, how 
this boy should be treated. Will some discipline 
school doctors write prescriptions for this case? 

J. M. Greenwood. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE. 


FEATURES OF THE PLAN OF EpmunpD D. BARBOUR RE- 
PORTED TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


State House, Boston, April 9. There has been re- 
ported to the House of Representatives by Mr. Gardner 
of Westfield, for the committee on education, a bill for 
the incorporation of “the trustees of Massachusetts Col- 
lege.” Senators Evans of Middlesex and Nash of Ply- 
mouth dissent, but only for the reason that they prefer 
to have the matter studied another year before incorpo- 
rating the trustees. They do not oppose the plan, This 
enterprise is the result of the philanthropy of Edmund 
D. Barbour, a retired Boston merchant. It is said that 
he is ready to put $100,000 into the institution. There 
are seven incorporators, those besides Mr. Barbour be- 
ing George H. Martin, the secretary of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education; William Orr, principal of 
the Central High school of Springfield; Professor Paul 
H. Hanus, chairman of the Massachusetts commission 
on industrial education; Thomas A. Jaggar, Jr.; Strat- 
ton D. Brooks, chairman of the Boston school commit- 
tee, and Courtenay Crocker. Secretary Martin has 
given his active support to the enterprise, and thus it gets 
the formal indorsement of the highest official educa- 
tional authority in the state. The charter says that the 
trustees shall be self-perpetuating, shall have power to 
elect the officers of the college, fix their duties and sala- 
ries, to remove any trustee for reason given, the num- 
ber of trustees to be never less than seven nor more than 
thirteen. The second section of the charter provides 
further corporate powers, and goes more into details in 
fixing the rules for the giving of instruction, the engage- 
ment of professors, instructors, and tutors, making rules 
and regulations for the government of the college, and 
giving authority to confer the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and master of arts, and such certificates and di- 
plomas, except medical, as are granted or conferred by 
any university, college, or seminary in the state. Sec- 
tion three authorizes the use of a seal, fixes the name as 
“the trustees of Massachusetts College,” and gives 
power to hold $3,000,000 exempt from taxation. ° 

Section 4 says that the rents and profits of all the real 
and personal property of the college and all other in- 
come shall be used for education as the corporation shall 
determine will best promote good citizenship in the state. 

Section 5 says that “no instructor in said college 
shall ever be required by the trustees to profess any 
particular religious or political opinions as a test of of- 
fice, and no student shall be refused admission to or de- 
nied any of the privileges, honors, or degrees of said col- 
lege on account of the religious or political opinions he 
may entertain.” 

Section 6 authorizes the corporation to buy, hire, 
erect, and keep in repair such buildings as it shall deem 
necessary for the interests of the college, but it is espe- 
cially empowered, with the consent of city and town of- 
ficials, and with the consent of the state board of educa- 
tion, to engage for use the public school buildings of the 
municipalities or the normal school buildings of the 
state, for educational purposes, during the hours when 
they would not otherwise be used for educational pur- 
poses, and under such regulations as may be fixed by 
the officials of the cities and towns or by the state 
board. 

Section 7 says that the state board of education shall 
choose one member of the trustees of the college. 

Section 8 provides for a board of advisers to consist, 
‘ with their consent, of all the ex-governors of the state, 
the superintendent of schools in each city or town where 
a centre of instruction is established, the president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, the president, 
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or his representative, of Harvard, Boston, and Clark 
Universities, of Amherst, Boston, Clark, Massachusetts 
Agricultural, Mount Holyoke, Holy Cross, Radcliffe, 
Simmons, Smith, Tufts, Wellesley, and Williams Col- 
leges, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and such other per- 
sons as the trustees may appoint. Givers of $50,000 or 
more for the purposes of the college shall be called 
founders, and shall be permanent members of the board 
of advisers. 

Section 9 says that the presidents, or their representa- 
tives, of the seventeen institutions above named, and 
fifteen of the other members of the board of advisers, 
to be elected annually by the trustees for the purpose, 
shall be a committee on degrees, with authority to de- 
cide upon the qualifications required for the degrees of 
master of arts and bachelor of arts. 

Section 10 says that the act shall go into effect when 
the sum _ of $600,000 has been subscribed by bona fide 
and responsible donors to the satisfaction of the gover- 
nor and council. : 


This enterprise has been cherished for a long time by 
Mr. Barbour, and he has worked it out in some detail. 
His purpose is to make it possible for boys and girls in 
Massachusetts who have come to the end of their high 
school course, or have reached a place where they wish 
to go to college, to have the opportunity, although they 
are without financial means. It is said by one of the 
committee on education that the tuition proposed is only 
$34 for a year, or only $134 for the entire four-years’ 
course. Of course, under the terms of the charter, it is 
seen that the work is expected to be night work, after 
the young men and women shall have finished their 
day’s work in their regular employment. It is said that 
there are less than 6,000 Massachusetts boys and girls 
in Massachusetts colleges, and this is thought to be far 
too small a proportion for the future of a population 
which numbers over 3,000,000. 


It is said that the university extension system of Wis- 
consin justifies such a plan as is proposed for Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Barbour proposes that there shall be 
thirty centres of transportation to which the students 
shall come for their evening’s work. Already twenty- 
eight of them have been selected, and within the dis- 
tance of eight miles of these centres of transportation 
live ninety per cent. of the entire population of the state. 
In most of the instances a five-cent fare will carry a pas- 
senger from the outskirts to the centre, and so the prob- 
lem of transportation will not be difficult. In addition 
to car fares and tuition, there will be few expenses for 
the students. The tuition will cover the expense of 
the janitor service, the fuel, and the lights which will 
be needed. 

The transportation centres which have been fixed 
upon in the discussions of the enterprise before the com- 
mittee on education are the following: Boston, Brockton, 
Plymouth, Barnstable, New Bedford, Fall River, Mal- 
den, Salem, Gloucester, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Waltham, Natick, Marlboro, Fitchburg, Worcester, Mil- 
ford, Southbridge, Barre, Athol, Greenfield, Amherst, 
Northampton, Springfield, Great Barrington, Pittsfield, 
and North Adams. 

One of the committee says that it is not certain that 
the college will exercise its authority to confer degrees; 
at any rate, the exercise of the authority will be care- 
fully guarded, so that there shall be no cheapening of 
the value of a Massachusetts degree, and the fact that 
the seventeen presidents above referred to are on the 
committee on degrees insures the observance of all de- 
sirable caution in protecting the integrity of degrees is- 
sued under the authority of the seal of the state. 

It is admitted by the committee that there are many 
details of the enterprise yet to be worked out. It cannot 
be told yet what will be the popular response to this un- 
precedented opportunity to get a college education at 
such low cost and without leaving home. Nor can it 
yet be told what will be the capacity of the professors 
to work evenings after having been busy days upon 
other work, or what proficiency the students can make 
in evening study when their strength may be exhausted 
by toil by day. Evidently there are handicaps upon the 
enterprise, and if the charter goes through the legisla- 
ture, the practical phases of the problem will at once be- 

come urgent. R. L. B. 
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COMPOSITION AND ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE.—(IIl.) 


BY MRS. MARY H. DOWD. 


Once within high school portals, the boy should 
be asked to choose between a college preparatory 
course in English and a so-called general course. 
With the boy who takes the former, this paper has 
nothing to do. He can better endure, perhaps, the 
present mischievous memorizing of masses of cir- 
cumstance and detail, characterized recently by an 
educational expert as the “high-water mark of 
mental dissipation,” for he will have a chance in 
college to acquire breadth and balance, freedom of 
action and investigation. But what may in the end 
exalt him would now dwarf the other. This lad’s 
formal education ends with the high school. What 
ought his last teachers to do for him? 

We agreed in the beginning that the final aim of 
education is spiritual. We agree, too, I am sure, 
that character is formed early; that though it de- 
velops after twenty, it follows lines already fore- 
shown. If this is true, is it not equally true that 
the chief business of the high school, which has this 
boy in the perilous years from fourteen or fifteen to 
eighteen or twenty, is to establish character? The 
best means is the course in literature. Not that 
literature alone will make the boy good, but it will 
help more than anything else. The course must 
be broad and fine. ~Let not the term broad be 
misunderstood. It means neither many subjects 
nor many authors. On the contrary, the first and 


the last lesson for this boy to learn is that mental 


unrest is as ugly and unproductive as spiritual un- 


_ rest. He should, then, have time for careful, exact 


observation, for development of reflective power. 
To this end, I would reduce the amount of English 
often required in the high school, particularly in 
rhetoric and composition. The rhetoric text-book 
should be used less slavishly, and its topics studied 
in whatever order best correlates with the litera- 
ture. If, while the boy is still struggling with Part 
I., a certain chapter in Part II. closely accords with 
the author in hand, seize the “psychological mo- 
ment,” and let him have it then. 

Too much time is now spent in vain endeavor to 
fix the four types of writing. The present craze 
for argumentative drill comes dangerously near 
going too far. Descriptions, often insincere at- 
tempts at fine writing, might well be reduced in 
number. The daily theme, that deadly drainer of 
the wells of thought, should be abolished; likewise 
the weekly theme, as a hard-and-fast requirement. 
Yet the boy should write, much and often,—some- 
thing almost every day. What may it be? The 
statement of a principle in the rhetoric lesson of 
the day before, or a brief paragraph embodying the 
application of a principle; a dictation exercise re- 
viewing some form; a quotation from the reading ; 
an answer to a question that compels quick 
thought and clear expression in a fixed time,—ex- 
ercises so vital as to tax mental energy, so brief as 
to allow criticism on the part of the teacher. For 
these, like all preceding papers, to have value must 
be corrected. 

The longer themes should grow naturally out of 
the topics treated in the formal rhetoric drill, or out 
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of possibilities suggested by the reading. This is 
entirely practicable if the teacher plans far ahead, 
kindles her own enthusiasm first, and takes time to 
arouse in the boy a desire toinvent. I have known 
a freshman class to get real fun out of papers in- 
spired by “Little Annie’s Ramble” and “Sights 
from a Steeple.” After listening to the nonsense 
lines, “In Nicotina,’ a grave senior wove a clever 
romance around the bric-a-brac in her own sitting- 
room. One or two of Stevenson’s letters to child 
friends set fifty seniors to spinning bedtime stories 
for younger brothers and sisters, real or imaginary. 
The originals were not used as patterns, only as 
examples of finding material near at hand and 
beauty in common things. The productions were 
not literary; not one showed traces of genius, but 
they were all honest efforts. And that is the point 
I would emphasize: That we must put less stress 
on the presentation of the thought than on the 
thought itself. Not to all is the light given in like 
measure. I1 the boy is true to himself, it is all we 
have a right to ask. We must not kill by false 
straining for effect the simplicity and sincerity that 
are the chief charms of speech as of life. 

Somewhere in the high school, as late in the 
course as possible, there should be a comprehen- 
sive review of English grammar, for a half year or 
a year, according to previous training. In the 
Manchester high school, where a definite portion of 
grammar is required in every year of the course, 
this review, which is elective, comes the first half of 
the last year. In spite of their long familiarity 
with the subject, even the brightest of these 
seniors do not regard it as a “snap” course, and the 
large number electing it justifies its place in the 
schedule. Nearly half of those who took it this 
year contemplate a normal course, and they studied 
with zest and appreciation the subtleties of connec- 
tives and subordinations that four years ago would 
have been for them worse than Greek. 

Of the time allotted in the high school to Eng- 
lish, at least one-half should be given to reading. 
This is not as the apostles of the new formalism 
preach, hut the truth is, we may meet their require- 
ments without curtailing the reading, if only we will 
read differently. If we will but stop the senseless 
memorizing of plots; if we will but refuse to fall 
upon each allusion, “and hunt it in the dark, to 
Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark”; if we will 
but refrain from dissecting every character, as we 
might a frog’s leg; if, in short, we forbear doing 
what a boy once told me his class had done: 
“Killed Silas Marner, then sliced him and chopped 
him until there was nothing left,” we can easily 
read half the time. 

What the boy shall read is of so much less im- 
portance than how he shall read! Whatever is put 
before him should be chosen less for form than for 
content. In the first two years, when he is facing a 
new world within himself, when he is impatient of 
restraint, when he is wcndering what life holds for 
him, and what it has held tor others, he should read 
the best of biography, adventure, romance,— 
Franklin’s autobiography, some more of Scott, 
Tennyson’s knights, Browning’s heroes. As he 
grows in years, he will grow in appreciation of 
quieter forms. Poetry should still predominate, 
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and American literature be not neglected. 
Toward the end of the course, he should study the 
history of English literature, and see how each 
masterpiece reflects the spirit of its age. He must 
read with the author, not about him, always with 
the aim to get inside the author’s mind; to see that 
as in history events are due to cause and effect and 
motive, so in fiction these are invented to fulfill the 
author’s purpose, and that good reading consists 
in divining this purpose. For a brief time every 
day the teacher’s voice should interpret the soul of 
a work, through the reading of the most difficult 
or the most beautiful passages. We ourselves 
seize every opportunity to hear these masters in- 
terpreted by other masters, who reveal to us each 
time truth or beauty unseen before. Why not give 
like pleasure to the young minds that look to us for 
guidance? 

Study of this kind precludes alike skimming and 
cramming. It ought, however, to give time for a 
few other important things—little talks on relative 
values, such as why the boy who is to be a drug- 
gist or a bookkeeper or a mechanic should step 
aside to read Chaucer and Goldsmith ; for direction 
in the use of newspapers and magazines; for a 
sketch or a bit of humor not “down in the course” ; 
for a literary game now and then. Discipline 
comes from other studies. ‘Pure literature,” says 
de Quincey, “is not to teach, but to broaden our 
thoughts and sweeten our lives.” 

The boy’s home reading should be directed so 
far as possible. He should not read all fiction, and 
he must not read too much, In the last two years 
his outside reading should correlate with his study 
of the history of literature. For instance, in trac- 
ing the development of the drama, he ought to 
jearn more of Shakespeare than he can learn 
in school. Along with the essays of Bacon 
and Addison, he should get acquainted with those of 
some modern writers, and ifthe teacher knows he 
would miss the message of Carlyle, she must send 
him to Crothers or Jerome. He ought also to 
read a little travel and a little biography. No mo- 
ments of a teacher’s time are more valuable to the 
boy than those she spends in planning with him 
pleasurable occupation for the hours that are his 
own. 

Twelve or thirteen years of this stridy of compo- 
sition and literature ought to do for our boy three 
things. First, it should train him to a fair degree 
of accuracy in both oral and written expression. 
Second, it should develop that alertness of mind 
which distinguishes the thinker from tHe absorber, 
so that he will not hereafter be content to kill his 
leisure time with moving-picture shows, Sunday 
newspapers, or the empty fiction of the day,—stuff 
that kills not only time but memory, mental grasp, 
interest in the things that count. Third, it should 
make him the familiar friend of a few great think- 
ers, who, by unfolding to him the mental and moral 
diversities of immortal characters, their motives for 
action, and their consequent elevation or degrada- 
tion, have made him spiritually alive to the differ- 
ence between depravity and nobility of soul. Only 
the first of these possessions could be measured by 
per cents.; not one of them makes any show on 
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graduation night. The boy himself does not know 
that he has them. His teachers are not sure that 
he has. He is nota poet, nor a critic, nor a 
scholar. He is just a boy, a common boy, soon to 
become—and likely to remain—a common man, 
When he first tries to fit into a spot in the work-a- 
day world, he will do many things crudely. He 
may, in spite of all our careful drill, spell separate 
wrong, or run two sentences together, or divide a 
word in the middle of a syllable. If he does, we 
shall probably hear about it. But let us not be 
impatient. “Knowledge, like timber, needs to be 
seasoned,” and time and experience alone can 
prove his worth. Let us wait. And as we wait, 
let us have faith to believe that he brings to his 
duties a breadth of sympathy and understanding, 
an interest and activity that would not have been 
his if good books had not quickened his mind and 
his heart; let us hope that for our united effort his 
life, all the way along, will be a little larger, a little 
finer, a little truer, than it otherwise would have 
been. 

How very indefinite it all is! Objection, criti- 
cism, doubt, a continual moving on toward a per- 
fection never to be attained! Only the difficulties 
are concrete. These are so real, so many, that we 
are in danger of fixing our eyes upon them, and 
losing the vision of the one thing really necessary, 
—our “private dream.” We can transmit only 
what we have received. By dint of course and 
method and plan we may push the boy part way 
up the hill, but unless we ourselves have pierced the 
mists that hang about his horizon, and stand out 
clear in the sunshine above, beckoning him on, he 
will not climb very high, and we shall have the 
travail of work, but not its joy. What of our 
dream? We weave it in our leisure hours, of the 
things we choose to do. How fine shall we make 
it? Shall we read the trashy verse of cheap news- 
paper and magazine, or the priest-like poem that 
stirs emotions pure and lasting? Shall we laugh 
with Bowser or with Colonel Sellers? Shall it be 
the “Divine Fire” or the “Divine Comedy”? Shall 
we always send the picture post-card, or sometimes 
cultivate head and heart by a letter worth the 
while? Shall we fill the day, far into the night, 
with noisy, trivial activities, or leave a quarter of 
an hour for the contemplation that gives “the heart 
courage, the spirit poise, and the mind clearness of 
vision’? ‘No one,” says a great modern leader, 
‘attains to supreme moral excellence, or to a high 
degree of skill in any art or profession without 
thoroughly subjecting impulse, inclination, and 
passion to the higher and finer ends towards which 
he moves.” It is, after all, in an honest scrutiny of 
our private dream that we shall find, each ore of 
us, an answer to the question with which we began: 
In this 


a 


. ceaseless round 
Of duties done that yield nor sign nor sound, 
Whether the act repays the ache it cost, 
Whether the ended day is lived or lost.” 

— +0 --@-0-@-e- 


A high school without an auditorium in which 
the entire school can be assembled is not equipped 
for its work. 

What the superior man seeks is in himself; what 
the small man seeks is in others,—Confucius, 
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SCHOOL LABOR DAY. 


One Iowa city has a school Labor Day each 
year. This year the town of 3,000 people gave up 
April 9 to a Labor Day of all the children in the 
interest of the new public library. The receipts 
were nearly $500. One boy earned $5 by taking 
his father’s pair of horses and plowing all day. 
Several boys earned about $4 by using the home 
team and drawing manure to the field. This 
work was, of course, done for some other family, 
making it the real thing. One bunch of high 
school girls served luncheon at the schoolhouse. 
Even the smallest pupils earned something. The 
skill of the boys and girls and their versatility was 
remarkable. The entire city was interested. 

—_—___—-+-9-0-@-«-¢-«-___— 


HOW TO PLANT A TREE. 


1. Select first the tree best suited for your pur- 
pose, be that shade, ornament, fruit, production of 
lumber, wind break, or fence posts. 

2. Bear in mind that the tree you are planting, 
if of proper species, may be a shelter for, and a 
pride of, future generations, or if wrongly selected, 
it may last but a decade. 

3. The one advantage, that of rapid growth, 
should not decide what tree to plant. Innumerable 
insects, fungoid diseases, and the necessity for fre- 
quent pruning, besides a brief period of existence, 
may characterize the tree of your choice, and it 
should be discarded. 

4. When there is slight opportunity for fre- 
quent watering, tree species demanding large 
quantities of water should be discarded. They will 
be disappointing. 

5. Elms, cottonwood, and swamp maples are 
among the class requiring much water. 

The oaks, ash, sugar maple, Norway maple, wal- 
nut, catalpa, etc., succeed with a moderate quantity 
of moisture. 

6. Good roots in ample quantity are of vital im- 
portance to the tree’s successful growth. In dig- 
ging, spare not the labor, but secure all the roots 
possible without mutilation. ‘ 

?. The top of a tree should not be mutilated. 
Cutting off the leading shoots is extremely bad 
practice, only to be tolerated with cottonwood and 
soft (swamp) maples. 

8. Too large a tree should be avoided. 

9. Keep the roots fresh and moist by wrapping 
in wet burlap while conveying them to the planting 
grounds. 

10. Evergreens, especially, should be kept 
moist; when the resinous sap hardens from a few 
moments’ exposure to sun and wind the tree is 
dead. 

11. The larger the hole, more thoroughly pre- 
pared the soil, the greater the care in planting, so 
much more satisfactory will be the growth and 
future development of the tree. 

12. Grass sod is the deadly enemy of a newly- 
set tree. No grass should be permitted within two 
feet of the trunk. The grass secures the first 
water which falls and in dry weather the trees 
suffer for want of moisture. 

13. Digging the holes. A philosopher of the 
past century said; “The ground should be prepared 
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the full extent of the field,” which assertion has 
never been disputed. The hole should never be 
less than four feet square and eighteen inches deep. 
The soil, if not good quality, should be removed, 
and good loam brought to fill the cavity. If of less 
size, the new roots strike the hard side of the ex- 
cavation, which they cannot penetrate, and are thus 
turned back, coiling about as in a flower pot. It 
thus requires several seasons for the trees to secure 
a thrifty growth. No fresh manure should be 
placed near the roots, but well rotted compost, well 
mixed with a friable fertile soil, will produce a sur- 
prising growth of tree. 

14. Planting the tree. The roots should be 
spread out in natural position without any crowd- 
ing, and fine earth sifted in from the shovel by a 
shaking motion, until all the roots are covered and 
the interstices well filled. When half filled, a bucket 
of water may be slowly poured in and the hole 
filled. Ifthe soilis dry and drainage good, the 
surface may be somewhat depressed to maintain 
water in dry season. If, on the contrary, drainage 
is not good, and soil inclined to be wet, then the 
surface about the tree better be raised a trifle that 
the roots be not in too much water.—From Arbori- 
culture. 


TEACHING ENGLISH. 


I have no reference to the scientific teaching of 
English, but rather to the way English is taught 
when they want children to speak English cor- 
rectly and promptly. I give a sample lesson as it 
was taught in an evening school in New York city 
to young people who knew no English. It was 
not a first lesson, but one of the early lessons. 

The teacher held a piece of crayon in hand. 

“What is this?” 

All who knew, and some did from previous les- 
sons, raised their hands. 

“Chalk,” is answered. All practice on it, one 
by one; then all together. 

The word was written on the blackboard, and 
the name was again spoken by them. ‘Then 
gradually suiting the action to the word, she had 
all of these sentences talked and read from the 
board in one evening, until they knew the differ- 
ence between the sentences :— 

I break the chalk. 

You break the chalk. 

He breaks the chalk. 

She breaks the chalk. 

I broke the chalk. 

You broke the chalk. 

He broke the chalk. 

She broke the chalk. 

And they could pick out each sentence, have it 
done, and then read each one correctly. 


~~ 
yr? 


THE FUTURE OF THE BOY. 


Probably no part of the schoolmaster’s duty is 
more difficult than to advise a parent as to what 
walk of life his boy should adorn ; but the beginning 
and end of it allis that a good boy will make his 
way in any position, and the bad boy will not.— 
From the School, 
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American Physical Education Association. 


“] never saw a more perfectly poised set of women 
than came in as I sat at the rear of this hall at the open- 
ing of this meeting,” declared Dr. Joel E. Goldthwaite 
of Boston, one of the chief speakers at the sixteenth 
biennial convention of the American Physical Education 
Association in Philadelphia. This commendation was 
well merited. And it was a gathering of men and 
women as bright mentally as they were well developed 
and well trained physically, that assembled in the daily 
sessions. 

About 200 physical educators, chiefly from the eastern 
states, were brought together at the convention, whose 
appropriate setting was the auditorium of commodious 
Drexel Institute and its adjoining audience rooms, and 
the splendidly-equipped and spacious gymnasium of the 
University of Pennsylvania near by. 

Doctors Charles Curtis Harrison and James A. Mac- 
Allister, presidents, respectively, of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of Drexel Institute, welcomed the 
delegates at the brilliant opening reception, held in the 
unique Museum of Archaeology of the University of 
Pennsylvania, when the annual address of President 
George L. Meylan, M. D., professor of physical educa- 
tion in Columbia University, was also heard. Dr, Mey- 
lan outlined the factors which have promoted the cause 
of physical education—congestion of population, ner- 
vous strain, lack of muscular activity, over-stimulation, 
and epidemics. The leadership in the movement to in- 
crease vital resistance, the physical (and incidentally 


the social and moral) efficiency of the individual, he 
pointed out, is largely in the hands of the teachers of 


physical education. 

The American Physical Education Association, it is 
apropos to note, was formed in Brooklyn in 1885, with 
about fifty members, the first president being Dr. E. 
Hitchcock. The membership list is now over 1,100, and 
local societies are enrolled in New Haven, Springfield, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, and other places. The 
association has happily been the means, as Dr. Meylan 
declared, of increasing the demand for physical instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges and in the work of the Y. 
M. C. A.’s, and of promoting public provisions for out- 
door recreation and exercise. 

The association is now organized in four’ sections: 
Therapeutics, Baroness Rose Posse, Boston, chairman; 
secondary schools, Dr. P. 8S. Page of Andover; college 
gymnasium directors, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Harvard 
University; public schools, Miss Josephine Beiderhase. 

Practical themes had the right of way on the pro- 
gram, provoking bright and stirring discussions. The 
liveliest session was perhaps that during which the 
place of physical education on the public school curricu- 
lum was presented by Dr. Martin Brumbaugh, followed 
by a delightful symposium on the determining princi- 
ples which should decide the content of the public 
school curriculum in physical education, in which Dr. 
Luther Gulick, William Stecher, George W. Bhlier, and 
Dr. Arnold were the leading exponents. 

Four foundations were outlined by Mr. Stecher as 
the basis for public school physical education: First, a 
careful selection of exercises; second, well-prepared 
trainers; third, suitable places; fourth, the necessary 
time. 

That the general actual conditions of physical educa- 
tion fall far short of these ideals was emphasized by 
George Ehler of Baltimore, who called attention to the 
fact that in the usual fifteen-minute daily time allotment 
something at least should be done to correct the errors 


of posture, and produce better standing position on the 
part of the children. 

The same thought was emphasized by Dr. Luther Gu- 
lick, who suggested three specific initial forms of aetion: 
The use of a few exercises to break up the school 
periods; the reorganization of recesses; and the adop- 
tion of those forms of exercise which should be of avail 
to the pupils the rest of their lives, who should have 
habits of wholesome exercise established in them by 
proper training. Folk dancing in Dr. Gulick’s view was 
one useful form of exercise that can be used in subse- 
quent years, and which, wisely selected, makes a good 
part of the public school curriculum. 

Contesting this view, Mr. Stecher held that other 
forms of exervise were better than folk-dancing, com- 
mending the common social dances in preference. 

Dancing in general was roundly scored by Dr. Ar- 
nold, who held that it was only valuable for recreation, 
that the modern two-step and waltz are not productive 
of either correctness of form, gracefulness of move- 
ment, or healthful muscular development. 

“The revival of the old folk dance is really no resur- 
rection of the old form of dancing at all,” said Dr. Ar- 
nold, “but the substitution of an _ entirely different 
dance. There is not from the physical training stand- 
point a single redeeming feature in it. If some of the 
Kuropean peasant devotees of the terpsichorean art could 
only see the dance supposed to be copied from them they 
would gasp in astonishment.” Dr. Arnold also vigor- 
ously denounced whispering recesses as a crime; and 
opposed Dr. Gulick’s plan of throwing open windows by 
saying: “It won’t do; a compulsory outdoor recess is 
what we need.” 2 

It was left for Mr. Bhier, who is secretary of the 
Public Athletic League of Baltimore, to express sym- 
pathy with the grade teachers, who, he feelingly said, are 
members of the most overworked and underpaid pro- 
fession in the country, and yet without whose co-opera- 
tion (though they naturally “do not enthuse over the 
newest thing in physical culture’’) little can be accom- 
plished in physical training in the public schools. He 
advised plain, simple exercises, suggestion and not criti- 
cism from physical training supervisors, and during the 
first year, at least, no test work. 

It was before the interesting therapeutic section that 
Dr. W. G. Anderson of Yale University gymnasium pro- 
claimed the psychological truth that the mere thinking 
of physical training accomplished real physical good; 
and this psychologic principle, he said, might explain 
much that now mysteriously underlies the practice of 
the various branches of mental healing. 

Dr. J. H. Musser before the public school section 
scouted the declaration that high school girls tend to 
overdo athletics. He finds the reverse to be the case. 
“A college education does not in itself unfit girls for the 
duties of motherhood,” he added. “It is the social life 
they are leading.” 

The college athletic problem was another burning 
question before the association; and its natural solution, 
Dr. Clark W. Hetherington of the University of Mis- 
souri maintained, is to centralize information and au- 
thority in the hands of the physical director. 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Stecher were directors of the brilliant demon- 
strations which occupied an entire afternoon and even- 
ing, and engaged every class and order of educational 
and other institutions in and about Philadelphia in 
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QMAHA PENSIONS. 


Omaha appears to have the best pension bill yet. 
It was wholly of the initiative of the board of edu- 
cation. There was no prodding by the teachers. 

The bill provides that there shall be a public 
school teachers’ retirement fund, the management 
and disbursement to be under the control of the 
board of education; the retirement fund to be 
created and maintained by an assessment of not 
less than 1 per cent. nor more than 1} per cent. of 
every installment of salary paid to a teacher regu- 
larly employed by such school district; by the 
setting aside from the general fund of the city an 
amount which shall be not less than one and one-half 
times the amount of the salary assessments on 
teachers and not less than the amount necessary to 
meet the payments provided for; by the receipt by 
gift or otherwise of any real, personal, or mixed 
property, or any interest therein. 

Any teacher who has been credited with an ag- 
gregate of thirty-five years of teaching experience 
may be retired, and any teacher who has been so 
credited with an aggregate of forty years of teach- 
ing experience shall be retired, for no other cause 
than length of service. Any teacher so retired, 
provided that at least twenty years of such ac- 
credited teaching experience shall have been in the 
public schools of the city, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from such retirement fund, so long as such 
teacher may live, equal monthly payments which 
shall aggregate $500 per annum. 

Any teacher who has been credited with an ag- 
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gregate of twenty-five or more years of teaching 
experience may be retired on account of disability 
or incapacity, physical or otherwise. Any teacher 
so retired, provided that at least twenty years of 
such accredited teaching experience shall have 
been in the public schools of the city, shall be en- 
titled to receive from such retirement fund, during 
the period of retirement, monthly installments, the 
annual aggregate ‘of which shall be ‘such per- 
centage of the sum of $500 as the number of years 
of such accredited teaching experience of the bene- 
ficiary shall bear to the term of thirty-five years. 
Any teachers so retired may, at the discretion of 
the board of education, should such teacher’s in- 
capacity or disability be removed, be reinstated as 
a teacher, and any right to any payments from this 
fund until such teacher again be retired, shall cease 
with such reinstatement. And shall any teacher 
be so reinstated, the years of such retirement shall 
be included in arriving at the term of service when 
such teacher may again be retired, but no credit 
for such years of retirement shall be given in arriv- 
ing at the amotint such teacher shall be entitled to 
receive from the retirement fund. No heirs, lega- 
tees, creditors, or assignees shall be entitled to any 
moneys from the fund, and the same shall be ex- 
empt from garnishment or execution. Discharge 
of any teacher for cause other than disability or in- 
capacity, physical or otherwise, or other than for 
length of service, shall forfeit any right of such 
teacher to benefit from the fund. The word 
teacher includes all members of the teaching staff 
employed by the board of education, which shall 
include supervisors and assistants to the superin- 
tendent of instruction, principals, and teachers. It 
is provided that the salary of any teacher regularly 
employed by the city, who, at the time this law 
shall take effect, shall be under a tenure of perma- 
nent employment by the city, may if approval of 
the board of education is had, be exempt from as- 
sessment hereinbefore provided for; providing 
such teacher shall make request in writing for such 
exemption, and file the same with the board of 


education on or before the first day of August, 


1909. And such a request, when filed and ap- 
proved by the board of education, shall constitute 
a waiver and a bar to the receipt of any benefits 
from the retirement fund. 


2-e-4>. Daca 
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CIVILIZATION A FAILURE. 


My friend Dooley, the best statesman, and one 
of the best pedagogical psychologists and philoso- 
phers that I read regularly, says: “Civilization al- 
ways has been a failure as far back as I can ray- 
mimber. I never yet knew th’ time whin human 
nature wasn’t tearin’ away fr’m thim that wud lead 
it up to higher and betther things, an’ runnin’ into 
th’ back yard to play in th’ mud.” 

There you have a lesson for the fellows who are 
everlastingly sure that they have found the worst 
times ever, and as good a lesson for teachers and 
superintendents who expect children to be 
eternally soaring on the wings of persistent virtue. 
Oh, that we might have enough virtue ourselves to 
have patience for boys and girls who will steal into 
the back yard occasionally to play in mud. 
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ELIMINATE INCORRIGIBLES. 


The public school is no place for incorrigibles. 

We will not allow a child with measles, mumps, 
or whooping cough,—to say nothing of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and tuberculosis——to remain in 
school, and yet we have been in the habit of keeping 
in a public grade school a boy infinitely more dan- 
gerous from moral contamination, when he should 
be placed under experts who can do as much for 
him as can be done for those physically contami- 
nating. 

No one ever thinks of requiring a teacher to be 
an expert in scarlet fever and diphtheria, and yet, 
everyone expects him to be an expert in all moral 
diseases. 

The next demand to be made, uniform and uni- 
versal, is for the establishment everywhere of ex- 
pert institutions for the rescuing of rascals, and 
then they must be eliminated from the grades. 
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TIME GIVEN TO ARITHMETIC. 


The per cent. of total time of the elementarv 
school given to arithmetic in the ten largest cities 
is as follows: New York, 12%; Boston, 16.2%; 
Chicago, 18.6% ; New Orleans, 18.6%; San Fran- 
cisco, 15.3%; Kansas City, 15.1%; Jersey City, 
19.5% ; Columbus, Ga., 18.6% ; Louisville, 17.2% ; 
Cleveland, 17.1%. 

Average per cent. total time of the elementary 
school given to arithmetic in the above cities, 
16.8%. 

The per cent. of total time of the elementary 
school given to arithmetic in five large European 
cities is as follows: London, 15.8%; Manchester, 
16.6% ; Norwich, 15%; Bolton, 16.8%; Newcas- 
tle, 18.5%. Average, 16.5%. 

The per cent. of total time of the elementary 
school given to arithmetic in Prussia as a whole is 
14.5% ; in Berlin, 14.6% ; Hamburg, 15% ; Konigs- 
burg, 14.7%; Wiesbaden, 15.3%; Gédttingen, 
14.7%. Average, 14.8%. 

The per cent. of total time of the elementary 
school course given to arithmetic in France is 
15.3%; in Paris is 12.5%. 

The per cent. of total time of the elementary 
school given to arithmetic in New York is 12%; 
Joston, 16.2%; San Francisco, 15.3%; London, 
15.8% ; Manchester, 16.6%; Berlin, 14.6% ; Ham- 
burg, 15%; Paris, 12.5%; Cleveland, 17.1%. 

In 1878 16.8% of the total time of the elemen- 
tary school of Cleveland was devoted to arithmetic. 

In 1908 17.1% of the total time of the ele- 
mentary school of Cleveland was devoted to arith- 
metic, 3-10% more of total time of elementary 
school devoted to arithmetic than thirty years ago. 

The average per cent. of the total time of the 
elementary school given to arithmetic in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City, Jersey City, Columbia, Ga., 
Louisville, Ky., Cleveland is 16.8%. 

The average per cent. of the total time of the ele- 
mentary school given to arithmetic in London, 
Manchester, Norwich, Bolton, Newcastle is 16.5%. 

The average per cent. of the total time of the 
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elementary school given to arithmetic in, Prussia as 
a whole is 14.5%. 

The average per cent. of the total time of the 
elementary school given to arithmetic in Berlin, 
K6nigsburg, Wiesbaden, Géttingen, and Ham- 
burg is 14.8%. 

The average per cent. of the total time of the 
elementary school given to arithmetic in France 
as a whole is 15.3%; in Paris, 12.5%.—-Cleveland 
Report. 





o-oo 
NOW IT IS “ COMPETITION, ” 


For some time legislators, reformers (?), and 
others have been attacking the school-book busi- 
ness on the ground of monopoly, but that has be- 
come so ridiculous that the Minnesota legislative 
committee reports that it fails to find any 
monopoly, and proceeds to abuse publishers be- 
cause of the competition. Anything so they can 
rap the publishers, We repeat what we have so 
often said, that, all in all, the publishers of school 
books have done more than any other one agency 
to promote educational progress in the last fifty 
years, and they have never done as much in this di- 
rection as they are doing to-day. No one has ever 
presented any facts to disprove this statement. 
We would like to have some one try to do it. 


__—- <b> 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CODE. — 


The Pennsylvania legislature has passed the edu- 
cational code, not as it was reported, not as the edu- 
cators would have chosen to have had it pass, but 
it is so long a step forward that there is cause for 
rejoicing on the whole; yes, for distinct rejoicing. 
It has been the most strenuous educational fight in 
the legislature in many years. State Superintend- — 
ent N. C. Schaeffer has grappled with questions 
and conditions never presented to any of his prede- 
cessors for half a century, and it was a great tri- 
umph. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Is the University of Cincinnati to be educa- 
tionally and scholastically stable and progressive? 
That is at present the most important university 
question in the United States. This is the only 
really important distinctly municipal university in 
the country. It is the ideal institution if it can be 
ideal. It came near being wrecked before the 
coming of Dr. Dabney. It has made great strides 
toward stability and progress under him, but a 
mayor appointed a disturbing element, and three 
men have demonstrated that even that number of 
active men, on mischief bent, can divert a lot of at- 
tention from educational and progressive scholarly 
work. No other university, state or denomina- 
tional, has made greater strides forward than has 
the University of Cincinnati under Dr. Dabney’s 
leadership, and, in consequence, many cities are 
thinking of following Cincinnati’s example, but if 
an accidental mayor can jeopardize an institution’s 
future, then it is a thing to avoid and not to copy. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


In the continuation schools of England they do 
the trade trick to perfection, even going so far as to 
set up in the school a complete brewery, which is 
scientifically and practically operated. This was 
highly interesting to the scientific temperance 
teachers of America on their recent visit to the 
schools of England. No single thing perhaps was so 
impressive of the differences as this. Imagine a 
full-fledged brewery in a public school of America! 
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WYOMING VERSUS RHODE ISLAND. 


One of our best friends takes exception to a 
casual remark, in speaking of the Wyoming State 
Association, that half the teachers of Rhode Island 
could attend their state association for a nickel. 
My correspondent calls attention to the fact that 
the teachers of Newport have to pay as much as 
sixty-seven cents to go to Providence! For sub- 
stance of doctrine we still think that the majority 
of the teachers can get there for a nickel, but that 
is immaterial, for a vast number of them can, and 
scarcely any would have to pay so much as $1. 
But that is in no sense a discredit, as no Massa- 
chusetts state meeting in Boston ever had in at- 
tendance one-fifth of those teachers who could get 
there for a nickel. It is not nearness that attracts. 

But returning to Wyoming. Three men ip at- 
tendance traveled nearly 4,500 miles, coming and 
going, tc attend the state meeting, traveling in the 
states of Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado to get from their districts to 
the state association. There are nearly 1,000 
teachers in Rhode Island who would not travel as 
far as did those three men. 

Do you wonder that I appreciate the profes- 
sional devotion of men who make such a trip out of 
loyalty to the state association? The comparison 
is not made to the disadvantage of Rhode Island, 
that has probably a larger proportion of its teach- 
ers in attendance each year than has any other 
state association in America. 


wo 





A LITTLE EFFORT AND GREAT PLEASURE. 


Miss Mary R. Hecox of the Byford school, Chi- 
cago, had her forty-six boys and girls unite in send- 
ing the following greeting to Theodore Roosevelt 
as his term was about to close:— 

“To the dauntless defender of the right, as God 
has given him to see the right; to the ‘Great 
Heart’ who has slain the giants and braved the 
lions that we may tread the ‘King’s highway’; to 
one who has the virtues revered in Washington 
and in our Lincoln combined with laudable quali- 
ties Rooseveltian, our best loved President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, we give our best wishes and 
three hearty cheers.” 

To this he sent the following reply, written in his 
own hand:— 

“Your letter pleased me very much, and I thank 
you for it.” 

It would be difficult to find an equally happy 
group of forty-six pupils. 


April 22, 1909 
IN KANSAS. 


State Superintendent Fairchild is proving himself 
a past master in the art of dealing with the legisla- 
ture. It was he who, above all others, saved the 
state from that worst of all enemies of the schools, 
state publication of text-books, and in doing it he 
enlightened the legislators in an effective man- 
ner, as the future is sure to reveal. He also got 
through the legislature a bill, after the Nebraska 
law, for the training of rural school teachers in 
county high schools. He has unified the action of 
the educational leaders as they have never been 
united in the past, and great good is already in 
sight from such a coming together of the leaders 
under his inspiration. 


ats 
ry? 


The attempt of the Chicago principals to have 
one of their number selected to succeed Mr. Cooley 
has met with all sorts of rebuffs and humiliation. 
However right in principle, there seems to be little 
sympathy with the ways and means adopted. 





State Superintendent Robert J. Aley of Indiana 
is being warmly welcomed by the educators of the 
state. The Republican school men promise to see 
to it that politics shall be eliminated in regard to 
that office hereafter. 


It matters not whether or not you like what Stan- 
ley Hall says by voice or pen, you always like the 
bright, suggestive way he says it. No other 
American educator has such a breezy way of 
phrasing thought. 


All honor to new legislators for putting a penalty 
of fifty years’ imprisonment for kidnapping and 
twenty-five years for blackmail, extortion, and 
Black Hand practices. The longer the better. 


President Otto C. Schneider of the Chicago 
board of education is having the time of his life 
between Mr. Cooley and It is no wonder 
that he thinks the job worth $12,000 a year. 





It looks as though the Chicago board of educa- 
tion would drop from twenty-four to fifteen. Why 
not have a small board at once instead of coming 
down by degrees? 


It is interesting to see with what regularity an 
occasional principal cries out for the privilege to 
whip boys. It is gradually being eliminated, how- 
ever. 


New York and Boston no longer have “gram- 
mar’ in their curriculum. Chicago has “gram- 
mar” in the upper three grades. 


The New York legislature authorizes the ex- 
penditure of a third of a million dollars in the war 
on tuberculosis. 


. 


They talk of paying the president of the board of 
education in Chicago $12,000 a year! 


Pass the word along that Omaha’s pension to 
teachers amounts to $500 a year. 


Chicago principals can neither agree nor agree 
to disagree on principles. 


“Taftian” is here to stay. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE SENATE AND THE TARIFF. 

The Senate committee on finance wasted no time 
with reference to the tariff. The house enacted 
the Payne tariff bill on Friday, April 9, and on 
Monday, April 12, the finance committee laid its 
bill before the Senate. This bill is the fruit of the 
hearings and deliberations which have been in 
progress since the opening of the special session. 
It has as its basis the Payne bill, as first reported 
to the House, but that bill has been used only as a 
convenient text for modification and amendment. 
The speed of the Senate committee was achieved 
partly by leaving open for action by the Senate 
some of the hotly contested items, such as coal, 
hides, oil, and the maximum and minimum provi- 
sions, 


SOME POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 

As a rule, the rates in the Senate bill are lower 
than in the House bill, especially upon the necessa- 
ries of life. Hosiery and gloves are restored to the 
Dingley rates; the Payne duties on hats and bon- 
nets have been reduced; and cocoa and chocolate 
as well as tea and coffee have been put on the free 
list. The old Dingley rates are restored in the agri- 
cultural schedule; specific rates of duty have been 
generally substituted for ad valorem; the question 
of free wood pulp is left open; and the rates on 
spirits and wines have been increased 15 per cent., 
—a change which will, in itself, add $3,000,000 to 
the revenue without injury to any one. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 
The coal situation continues unchanged. The 


' men remain at work, and have no intention of 


striking. The operators have not taken action 
looking to a reduction of wages. The real bone 
of contention is the recognition of the United 
Mine Workers. The operators insist that they 
cannot and will not recognize a miners’ union 
which is dominated by the bituminous mine work- 
ers, whose interests are helped by any misfortunes 
in the anthracite fields. The consumer, meanwhile, 
is getting no benefit from the reduction of fifty 
cents in the wholesale price of coal, ordered by the 
operators on April 1. The retail dealers are in no 
haste to make a corresponding reduction, and are 
apparently hoping that something may turn up in 
the situation to justify them in refusing it alto- 
gether. 
SOARING WHEAT. 

Prices are soaring in the wheat market to points 
which have not been touched since the Leiter 
corner of eleven years ago. Then there were more 
substantial reasons for the upward movement than 
now exist. There had been a disastrous failure 
of the European crop; supplies on hand were low; 
and the war with Spain was just beginning. This 
year there are unfavorable conditions, but some of 
them may change before the harvest. There have 
been two years of shortage in the world’s wheat 
crop; supplies on hand have been depleted; and 
the government wheat reports are unfavorable, but 
not conclusively so. These conditions would 
justify some upward movement, but the spectacy~ 


lar advance in the wheat market is largely specula- 
tive, and has been promoted by the accumulation 
of more than 20,000,000 bushels in the hands of 
Chicago manipulators with a view to forcing higher 
prices. 


SWINBURNE AND CRAWFORD. 

Rather a large gap is made in the ranks of con- 
temporary authors by the death of Swinburne, the 
poet, and Francis Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
within twenty-four hours of each other. Swin- 
burne died at the age of seventy-two, a lonely and 
disappointed man. He had outlived the period of 
fruitfulness, and his later writings added nothing 
to his reputation. Moreover, it was hard for peo- 
ple endowed with ordinary memories to forget or 
wholly to pardon the excesses of his earlier verse. 
But Crawford was but fifty-four, and might have 
been thought to have years of iiterary activity be- 
fore him. He wrote perhaps too easily and too 
voluminously,—as Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant did, 
—but his novels were brilliant, wholesome, of en- 
gaging interest, and more vivid in their portrayal, 
especially of Italian life and character, than any 
modern works of fiction. Crawford died with ex- 
pressions of Christian hope upon his lips. 


AN OVERTURN IN TURKEY. 

It was foreseen from the beginning that consti- 
tutional government had no easy road to travel in 
Turkey, and of late the signs that the “Young 
Turks” were losing their grip upon affairs have 
multiplied. The news that the reactionary or- 
ganization known as the Mohammedan Union 
has driven the Young Turks from power is there- 
fore no surprise. The revolution was brought 
about through the mutiny of practically the whole 
garrison of Constantinople. The cabinet was 
forced to resign, after one of its members had been 
killed and another wounded; and a new cabinet, 
with Tewfik Pasha at its head, and the reaction- 
aries in full control has been appointed. The 
promptness with which the Sultan proclaimed the 
pardon of all the mutinous troops suggests that the 
revolution was not wholly unwelcome to him. He 
has chafed under the exactions of the Young 
Turks. 


CASTRO’S EXIT. 

Castro’s exit from the island of ‘Martinique was 
made in a rather undignified and almost pitiful 
fashion. The French government directed his ex- 
pulsion and gave him nine hours in which to make 
ready. He professed to be too ill to go; but a 
commission of doctors passed upon him and re- 
ported that he was in condition to make the voy- 
age. Persisting to the last that he was too ill even 
to dress, he was borne to the ship on a stretcher, 
under military guard, and the ship sailed away, not, 
however, until Castro had had time to write a bom- 
bastic and furious manifesto. 


AN ISLAND DEADLOCK. 


The little island of Newfoundland is experienc- 
ing an obstinate political deadlock. Its tiny legis- 





(Continued on page 450.) 
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AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 437.) 





which physical education has made its home, from pri- 
mary public schools to college and university teams, 
including wonderful work by classes of deaf children 
illustrating the receiving of commands by lip reading; 
class work among the blind, showing devices for modi- 
fying work; and among the feeble-minded in the ele- 
mentary co-ordinations. ‘ 
J. A. Stewart. 
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DR. DRAPER’S ERROR. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 
Sage Foundation Expert. 

[Far be it from us to hold Dr. Draper personally re- 
sponsible for the serious error in his statements about 
“Qhildren dropping out of school,” because so-called ex- 
perts have been making vastly greater mistakes; but 
in order to help check this habit of misrepresentation we 
reprint Mr. Ayres’ remarkably clear analysis of the mis- 
takes in the New York Times.—Editor.] 

“To the Editor of the New York Times: In a recent 
issue you published a letter from Dr. A. 8S. Draper, com- 
missioner of education of this state. In his letter Com- 
missioner Draper gives figures showing the relative size 
of the membership in each of the eight grades of the 
elementary schools of the cities and villages of the state. 
According to Dr. Draper, these figures constitute ‘an ex- 
act statement showing the number of pupils who re- 
main and those who fall out’ in each grade. 

“That figures showing how many children are en- 
rolled in each grade of a school system do not show how 
many fall out and how many remain is well known to 
every school man who has given even passing thought 
to the subject. In his annual report of the state edu- 
eation department to the last legislature Dr. Draper 
cited grade figures similar to those he now cites and de- 
duced from them conclusions as to how many’ children 
drop out in the several grades substantially as he now 
draws similar conclusions. Although attention was 
ealled in the educational press to the fallacy of Dr. 
Draper’s reasoning at that time, it would appear that he 
still believes that figures showing how many children 
there are in each grade of a school system tell how 
many children drop out in each grade and how many re- 
main. 

“And yet it is remarkable that any school man of Dr. 
Draper’s experience can seriously tell us as he does that 
because in the second grade we find only seventy-three 
per cent. as many boys as in the first, that this is ‘an ex- 
act statement showing the number of pupils who remain 
and of those who fall out.’ Does any sensible man 
really believe that twenty-seven per cent. of all the boys 
of this state leave school before reaching the second 
grade? And if twenty-seven per cent. fall out in this 
first year, is it credible that only three per cent. drop out 
in the next three years, as the figures show? 

“The cause of the commissioner’s error is that he has 
assumed that the number of children in the first grade 
is the number entering school for the first time, and that 
as the second and following grades are smaller than the 
first, hence large numbers of pupils have fallen out. 
Calling the membership of the first grade 100 per cent., 
he gives the registration of boys in the eities of the state 
outside of New York as follows:— 
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“Dr. Draper’s interpretation of these figures is the ob- 
vious one. His conclusions are as follows: Of every 100 
boys entering the first grade, only seventy-three continue 
to the second grade, only seventy-two to the third grade, 
and so on, up to only thirty-two to the eighth grade. 
This interpretation, though very obvious, is entirely un- 
warranted. The first grade is not made up entirely of 
pupils who are entering school for the first time. It is 
made up of children who have been there one year, plus 
some who have been there two years, plus some who 
have been there years, and some few who have been 
there even longer. Hence the first grade is always con- 
siderably larger than the number of children entering 
school for the first time. A similar state of affairs is 
true for the second grade and for the third grade. 

“If space permitted Dr. Draper’s figures could easily 
be taken up table by table and the fallacies of his con- 
clusions demonstrated. His citation of the grade figures 
for New York city is remarkable. He notes that here 
the registration in the second grade is larger than in the 
first. What he fails to note is that enrollment figures 
by grades are taken in New York city on the last day of 
the school year, after promotion. The children counted 
as in the first grade are those who at the end of the 
year were not promoted to the second grade. Natur- 
ally they are fewer in number than the second-grade 
children, but to base on such figures conclusions as to 
how many children have left school is an entirely ur- 
warranted proceeding. 

“The use of statistics gathered for one purpose when 
made a source from which to deduce facts in an alto- 
gether different field is most uncertain and difficult. Be- 
fore assuming that the results are worthy of considera- 
tion any such surprising conclusion as that twenty-seven 
per cent. of the children of our cities leave school be- 
fore reaching the second grade should be checked by 
known facts in the new field, to the end that gross er- 
rors and fundamental oversights may be avoided. 

“Leonard P. Ayres.’ 
~ 20 @-O-Q-o- Me 
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If I sell five-eighths of a farm for what four-fifths of 
it cost, what per cent. do I gain? 


, 


A. H. 8. 
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SOME ILLINOIS GEOGRAPHY. 


The latest studies in Illinois show the state to be third 
in population and third as a manufacturing state. In 
round numbers the capital invested is $975,000,000; 
wages paid, $208,000,000; total product, $1,400,000,000. 
The order of the cities in manufacturing importance is: 
Chicago, with two-thirds of the business of the state; 
Peoria, with nearly twice as much as the nearest city, 
and making seventy-eight per cent. of the distilled 
liquors of the United States, East St. Louis, Joliet, 
Rock Island, Moline, Rockford, Elgin, Kewanee, Alton, 
and Decatur. ’ 


1 © Or QO @-e — ——— 
E. G. R., Pennsylvania: I feel lost if I do not 
receive the Journal of Education every week. I 


think it the best educational journal published. 


R. W. A., Wisconsin: I wish to express my 
high appreciation of the Journal of Education, I 
consider it a most valuable incentive for careful 
work and conscientious thought and effort for all 
who are studying and dealing with educational 
problems: 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


THE ACTION OF “TWELFTH NIGHT.”—(IIL) 
‘In Scene 1, Act III., Olivia’s passion for Viola, the sup- 
posed page, comes to a climax. for she can no longer re- 
strain it from expression. The importance of this scene 


in the action of the play appears in Scene 2. Sir An- 
drew has been spying upon Lady Olivia and Viola in the 
orchard, and has not missed the evidences of a love 
passage between them. Not being able to hear as well 
as see, he draws his own conclusions, and incensed with 
jealousy, he sends a challenge to Viola. The challenge 
is a matter of sport for those who urge it on, but it be- 
comes one of the points in the climax of the play. At 
the end of the scene Malvolio appears cross-gartered and 
in yellow stockings, and this leads to the climax of the 
underplot. Sebastian and Antonio enter, with Scene 
8, and Antonio gives his purse into Sebastian’s charge. 
Until this scene Sebastian has had no part in the devel- 
opment of the action of the play. We have known that 
he is in the city, but his being there is merely incidental. 
This scene where Sebastian is left alone naturally 
arouses expectation that in some way he will now come 
into the plot; that his experience will merge into the ex- 
perience of the other characters, and with this expecta- 
tion the action leaves us to take up the thread of the un- 
derplot, which happens in the meeting of Olivia with 
Malvolio, as suggested at the end of Scene 2. Malvolio 
carries out the proposals of the letter to the last degree. 
The scene approaches the climax of the underplot, but 
that is forestalled by the return of Viola. Uncon- 
sciously, Olivia carries on the movement of the under- 
plot by commending Malvolio to Sir Toby. Malvolio 
thinks she does so with intention, according to the ex- 
pressions in the letter; Maria alone is double-eyed, see- 
ing both ways the innocent artlessness of her mistress 
and the equally innocent artfulness of Malvolio. Mal- 
volio’s proceeding is to the Lady Olivia a very midsum- 
mer madness,” while to Malvolio himself it is consum- 
mate distinction. The scene cannot be allowed to go too 
far, for the discovery of the plot cannot be long with- 
held, therefore Lady Olivia is called away by the ever- 
welcome arrival of Viola. still as the duke’s page. The 
point is a small one, but it is significant. The plot is 
now directly concerned with the carrying out of the 
plan of the letter. Sir Toby enters and Malvolio ful- 
fils his instruction to treat the knight with scorn. Sir 
Toby is quite ready to carry on the joke. Presently en- 
ters Sir Andrew with his challenge to the duke’s page, 
which Sir Toby delivers to Viola just as she has left the 
Lady Olivia. ‘The duel is begun with a faint heart on 
both sides, but is speedily interrupted by Antonio, who 
of course mistakes Viola for his ward, Sebastian, and 
stands by the fighters to his own discomfiture, for an 
officer recognizes him and carries him off in custody. 
This is the first time in the play when a complication 
arises from Viola’s likeness, in her page’s disguise, to her 
brother; and the removal of Antonio in a way that we 
have already been told may be apprehended now opens 
the way to further complication from the same source. 
The beginning of the disentanglement also appears at 
the end of this scene in the possibility of Sebastian’s 
being alive and mistaken for her, and to Viola, in whose 
hands is the solution of the mystery, and who alone 
could think of such a possibility. The movement is car- 
ried forward by Sir Andrew’s oath to end his revenge 
in a beating. 

The appearance of Sebastian, at the beginning of Act 


V., leads to a succession of three complications—first 
with the clown, sent by Lady Olivia to call Cesario, the 
duke’s page, back to her; of him Sebastian quickly dis- 
poses with a gift of largess; secondly, by a meeting 
with Sir Andrew, whom he dispatches with equal celer- 
ity; and thirdly by the entrance of the Lady Olivia, 
whom he attends with, to her, a most surprising willing- 
ness. The events in this act move very quickly, for 
with the entrance of Sebastian upon the scene of ac- 
tion the solution has begun, and suspense would only 
weaken interest and drag the play along. While Viola, 
alone, in her disguise, was the central figure in the 
movement the expectation of the beholder was not di- 
vided, and suspense increased the interest in the next 
event; but when Sebastian appears there is at once a 
divided attention to which suspense is not an advantage; 
suspense is not left out altogether, for we are eagerly 
waiting for the appearance of Viola, who has not been 
seen since the duel; but the complications involving Se- 
bastian require swift action, and the movement passes 
quickly from one event to another. The underplot con- 
tinues its movement as a brief interlude in the continued 
tricking of Malvolio by his tormentors, Maria and Sir 
Toby. This little scene has given time for the Lady 
Olivia to come to an understanding with Sebastian, 
greatly to her own satisfaction and his, although she 
still believes him to be the duke’s page, Cesario, with 
whom she has fallen in love. The closing scene leaves 
them ready for a consummation of this part of the plot 
by an immediate marriage, but a delay is introduced by 


Sebastian’s missing Antonio. 
By the opening of Act V. we know that Viola has re- 


turned to the duke, for she appears attending him. To 
them is brought in Antonio, that his story may have its 
necessary fulfilment by his being brought before the 
fluke for justice; but the solution of his complication is 
ieft to the final scene, when all others are straightened 
out. Immediately after, for the first time in the play, 
Duke Orsino and Lady Olivia are brought into each 
other’s presence, but a complication results that must 
have been anticipated, although no suggestion of it has 
been given. ‘There is found to be, on the duke’s part, a 
discovery of the Lady’s Olivia’s love for his page. Had 
this discovery occurred earlier in the play the develop- 
ment of the plot would have been stopped by the dis- 
missal of Viola, and a forced revelation of her true 
character. Therefore it is held back until this moment, 
when it must occur in the presénce of both the Duke and 
the Lady Olivia, and when Sebastian being not far 
away and obliged by the sequence of events to appear 
immediately, such a revelation is the solution, or the dis- 
entanglement of the knot that at the beginning seemed 
to poor Viola so impossible. Yet at the very moment of 
loosening, the knot seems to. those concerned most tightly 
drawn. for the Duke thinks he has been deceived by his 
page; the Lady Olivia, by her lover; Antonio, by his 
ward; and as for Viola herself every thread of the tangle 
seems to have woven around her, binding her helpless in 
a hopeless web. Even Sir Toby and Sir Andrew have 
their complaint against her. But the entrance of Sebas- 
tian restores her to all favor and to greater favor than 
she had enjoyed before. Both the Duke and the Lady 
Olivia are made happy with their lovers; Maria has re- 
ceived her reward in being married to Sir Toby; to 
Malvolio is left the satisfaction of revenge, but in the 
end the play is “What You Will’ to all concerned. 

We have seen in tracing the movement of the action 
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-of “Twelfth Night” that there are two. plots, the one 
-eoncerning the characters of higher order--the Duke 
“Orsino, the Lady Olivia, Viola, and Sebastian; the other 
concerning the minor characters, Sir Toby, Malvolio, 
Maria, and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, with incidentally 
the clown and Antonio. The main plot is romantic; it is 
made up of three clearly-outlined love stories—the 
Duke’s for the Lady Olivia; Lady Olivia’s for Cesario, 
the supposed page of the duke; and Viola’s for the duke. 
Obviously there must be two pairs of lovers, but one 
lover is wanting, and the stories revolve around each 
other until the entrance of Sebastian makes the quar- 
tette complete. 

The underplot is joke, of which Maivolio is made the 
butt, and its only complete story is the story of the let- 
ter. The underplot is quite distinct from the main 
plot, only clashing with it in two scenes; the one where 
for the more perfect setting forth of its effect Malvolio 
displays himself before his mistress cross-gartered and 
in yellow stockings; the other where Viola falls into a 
duel with Sir Toby. Each plot is a little play in itself, 
yet the underplot heightens tthe effect of the main plot 
by its drollery, and sustains by its action the periods of 
suspense in the main plot. The main plot is a succes- 
sion of complications occasioned by Viola’s disguise; the 
solution of these complications is evident to the reader 
or the spectator from the beginning from the possibility 
suggested by Viola of Sebastian’s being alive, but this 
solution is completely unknown to tke characters them- 
selves. The solution of all complications is in the hands 
of Viola, and of this she seems to be conscious, but she 
makes no attempt to disentangle the knot, but simply 
goes about the dity of her self-imposed position, and 
the consequences follow the natural course of circum- 
stances arising from the given situations. The crisis of 
action is where the Lady Olivia declares her love for 
Cesario, Act IIJ., Scene 1, and Viola declares the impos- 
sibility of it. The climax is where the Lady Olivia 
pledges troth with Sebastian, Act IV., Scene 3, believing 
him to be Cesario. The denouement proceeds through 
complications still, however, and the highest moment of 
complication is the scene just before the solution, when 
the duke is made aware of the Lady Olivia’s love for 
Cesario, he himself not yet having forsaken his hope of 
winning his chosen mistress. The two plots are re- 
solved together by the entrance of Sebastian and the 
consequent discovery of Viola’s identity. 

Both plots, are alike in form; the one is a triple move- 
ment of fancy; the other a triple movement of folly. In 
the case of the Lady Olivia only is there any attempt on 
the part of the characters to control the order of events; 
the Lady Olivia is determined to secure the love of 
Cesario, and moves events whenever she can to that 
end. This leads to Viola’s passing back and forth be- 
tween her house and the duke’s, and consequently as- 
sisting the development of complications. On the other 
hand this determination of the Lady Olivia’s is offset by 
Viola’s resistance of her love, for the reasons of her 
being herself a woman, a fact known to the reader but 
not to Lady Olivia. So there appears in the plot, but 
very slightly, the element of determination and resist- 
ance. Too slight to direct the course of action, it 
heightens rather the impulse_and the characterization. 
There,is little occasion for positive relief. For what 
there is the clown is used, and in the course of action 
he meets one after another every character in the play. 

The use of professional folly is a common one in 
Shakespeare; here it seems to come in as a by-play of 
professional absurdity, between the absurdity of fancy 
of the main plot and the absurdity of folly in the under- 
plot. It sets off, as it were, by its own character, each 
ef the other characterizations. The element of intrigue, 
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also, is but slightly introduced; it appears not at all in 
the main plot, and it appears in the combination of all 
the characters but one against that one. It is a very 
simple intrigue involving little action and less feeling. 
The plan of the play is to develop the complications 
arising from Viola’s disguise, and the relation into 
which it brings her with the Lady Olivia and the duke; 
and the solution of those complications by the appear- 
ance of her twin brother Sebastian; and to introduce an 
underplot of mirth-provoking folly that will follow the 
main plot and offset it. 


——— +0 © -@-@-0- @-0- 
BOOK TABLE. 


CIVICS AND HEALTH. By William. H. Allen, secre- 
tary Bureau of Municipal Research, with introduction 
by William T. Sedgwick, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 432 pp. 
Illustrated. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.40. 
The entire country owes a debt of gratitude to author 

and publisher for this remarkable book. Would that it 

could have a title that would give some hint as to its 
scope and value. It is civic evangelism on living in the 
mass; or, the new gospel of regenerating the masses 
through civic processes; or, the purification of the 
masses through the improvement of their daily living; 
or, civic hygiene for the street and home; or, the inocu- 
lating of the slums for social typhoid; or, civic purity 
through the purification of the masses. This is the one 
great attempt to avoid past mistakes in dealing with 
the masses by making a close scientific study of the dis- 
ease and applying the latest expert civic remedies. It 

is a book for which I would readily give $10 or $20, if I 

could not get it otherwise; indeed, it is indispensable to 

one who would know what the matter is with the work 
for the masses and how to remedy them. No city schcol 
should be without it, nor should any teacher, school offi- 

cial, or member of a board of education be without a 

working knowledge of this book. 





MODERN EDUCATORS AND THEIR IDEALS. By 
Tadasu Misawa, Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. 304 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is in a class by itself in that no other book 
presents so many eCcators without presenting more, as 
no other places two and only two living educators 
among the masters, and it alone chooses as great living 
educators only Americans. This statement suggests the 
great variety of differences between this book and any 
hitherto published. Here is a book that gives abundant 
demonstration of the independence of the author. The 
two American educators, the only two living ones by the 
way, are William T. Harris and G. Stanley Hall; the 
English educators are John Locke and Herbert Spencer; 
the others are Comenius, Rousseau, Basedow, Kant, 
Pestalozzi, Fichte, Froebel, Herbart, and Hegel. The 
book consists of excerpts from the main works of the 
above leaders. Very little is added to what each writer 
has said for himself, beyond that which was necessary 
to make the connection clearer and its significance 
more comprehensible. 

THE RHETORIC OF ORATORY. 
Shurter, University of Texas. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 305 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 
The evident demand for treatises on oratory is grati- 

fying, indicating a purpose to master the art of speech 

from a higher standpoint. The day of platform bluff and 
bluster on the one hand and of pride in indifferent 
speech on the other is sure to pass in the near future, 
and it is a healthy sign that young men, and women as 
well, are making a study of the art of public speech. 

This is an unusually sensible and scientific treatment of 

the subject, as helpful to the graduate who is already 

in the game of life as to teacher and student in second- 
ary school and college. It deals’ with the rhetoric of 
oratory rather than the elocution of oratory. 


By Edwin Du Bois 


HANDWORK CONSTRUCTION. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Published by the author 
at Pratt Institute. Price, postpaid, $1.58. 

This is a remarkably good book, valuable to the limit, 
in a class all by itself in its development of power with 
hand well directed by the eye. The illustrations make 
Its chief value, 


By Lina Eppendorff, 


the work as clear as oral directions. 
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however, is in the fact that it provides much more and 
better work than that to which teachers and pupils have 
usually been introduced. The purpose of this book is 
the development of practical intelligence in the child. 
Another marked feature of the book is that it gives the 
child a taste for and some skill in 105 different phases 
of hand work instead of wearying him with the same 
mumber of exercises in two or three styles of work. It 
is as good a book on handwork for class use as I have 
seen. 


UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS. Told for Young Ameri- 
cans. By Crittenden Marriott. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Interesting as a story, this book tells how Uncle Sam 

carries out the orders of his citizens—in conducting mail 
business and bank business, draining lands, testing pure 
food and poor water, and thousands of other tasks. The 
author shows, first, “Uncle Sam as a Ruler,” law- 
maker, judge, ambassador, soldier, sailor, immigrant; 
next as a “Captain of Industry,’”’ when the question is of 
building warships, or selling public lands, or making 
and distributing money; and again as “Public Servant,” 
when Uncle Sam is farmer or chemist or forester or 
weather-man. This book is of exceptional value for pu- 
pil reading circles because it is a book that every boy 
and girl in the United States should read. It teaches 
more about the ways and means of doing business. 
There are forty-three special features of civic business 
here presented, and every one of them is so written as to 
interest while it informs. Such a charming book as this 
with its forty-three distinct lines of government activi- 
ties makes the old scheme of only three activities, legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive, look tame if not absurd. 


ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. By Gertrude Dudley, director of the 
women’s department of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Frances A. Kellor, author of “Ex- 
perimental Sociology.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
268 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This is a book of exceptional value because it pre- 
sents the whole subject in a wholesome and entertain- 
ing way. All games of girls are clearly and attractively 
described by women who have for ten years specialized 
on athletics for young women as an educational fea- 
ture of their life. They believe that there is high edu- 
cational value in such games, and they present the sub- 
ject in a convincing manner so that other educators 
must accept their conclusions as demonstrations. They 
consider athletic games as social in their nature, and 
therefore available for both education and recreation. 
They are games with a set of actions performed accord- 
ing to prescribed rules and depend for their success upon 
the co-operative action of two or more persons. 


HEINE’S DIE HARZREISE. Edited by Professor 
Parke R. Kolbe of Buchter College, Akron, Ohio. 
Cloth. 16mo. 272 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited 
by W. Washburn Florer of the University of Michi- 
gan. Cloth. 16mo. 375 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

Two German texts for use by students of that lan- 
guage. The first named is considered Heine’s master- 
piece. It is the story of his wanderings from Gottin- 
gen through the Hartz mountains, and what he met on 
his travels. Some parts that are in the complete edition 
are omitted here, as they are rather too complicated for 
effective use in an American class. But the crispest and 
best portions are carefully given. The editor has had 
the opportunity of access to the Heidelberg University 
library, where he familiarized himself with Heine, as is 
seen in his elaborate introduction and most thorough an- 
notations. A vocabulary accompanies the text. 
Schiller’s text is a dramatic masterpiece, dealing with 
Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans. The drama deals 
with the France of that period, as well as with the re- 
markable young woman who figured so conspicuously 
in her national life and is enshrined in her history. The 
editor’s introduction treats of Schiller and his use of 
history, and the composition and _ production of the 
drama. The notes—as is wisest—accompany the text, 
instead of being bunched at the conclusion of it. A 
very copious vocabulary concludes a very able bit of 
editorial work. 
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MODERN GERMAN PROSE. By Professor A. B. 
Nichols of Simmons College. ir York: Henry Holt 


The author believes that the ordinary studies in Ger- 
man are likely to leave the student without the ability 
to read modern publications in that tongue that would 
be of the highest value to him. So in this work he 
seeks to bridge the gap that lies between customary 
German reading and the essay, review, and editorial of 
to-day in that language. The selections the author 
makes begin with more easy passages, and progress 
towards those that are more difficult and complex. 
Finely illuminated annotations follow the text. 


Books Received. 


‘‘The Emmanuel Movement in aNew England Town.” By L: Pr. 
Powell. Price, $1.25.-—“A History of Modern Banks of Looe 
Charles A. Conant. Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s > 

_ ~ y or a Italy.” By C. A. Mason. Price, $2.50. Boston: L. 


C. Page lo 
“From Cellar to Garret.” . Je: - 
bona Products Company, Price, 10 cents. Newark, N. J.: Car 
‘‘A Manual of School Music in Elementary Grades.” By F. R. Rix. 
Price, 50 cents.—‘The Agricola of Tacitus ” By D. R. Stuart. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: The Rian 


t Macm papeene - 
‘*Riehl’s Der Filuch der Schinheit,” Edited Arthur N. 
Leonard. Price, 40 cents.——“Schiller’s Maria Stuart.” Edited by 


J.8.Nollen. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“An Introduction to Poetry.” By Raymond McDonald Alden. 
Price, $1.25. New York: peasy Holt & Co. 

“*Harvey’s Practical Arithmetic.” (Books One and Two.) By L. D. 
Harvey.——‘‘Coe’s School Reader.” (Third Grade, price 40 cents. 
Fourth Grade, price 50 cents). By Fanny E. Coe.——“German Prose 
Composition.” By Carl W. F. Osthaus and E. H. Biermann. 
Price, 65 cents.——“ Part for Mixed Voices.” Edited by John 
B. Shirley. Price,75 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Till Eulenspeigel.” Edited by F. Betz. Price, 30 cents.—— 
‘Lessons in Grammar and Composition Based on Merim¢e’sColomba.” 


By L. O. Roux, Price, 18 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
wn = Oak Street.” By Ruthella Benjamin. Price, 75 


* 0: M.A. Donohue & Co. 
Education.” W. Em Price, 35 cents. ——*‘ The Mean- 


- R. W. erson. 
ing ef Infancy.” By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 
‘“*Famous Poems Explained.”” By Waitman Barbe. New York: 
Hinds, Noble and Eld Ls 2. - 

“‘The Methods of Taxation.” By D. M. Means. Price, $2.'0. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Chariot Race from‘ Ben Hur.’’”? By Lew Wallace. (Illus- 
trated.)\——"The Kidnapped Campers.” By F. A. C. Canfield. 
Price, $1. 25.——“‘Mr. W a ed Wado Rain,” By Paul de Musset. 
Price, 60 cents._—‘On Track and Iiamond.” ice, 60 cents.—— 


‘Adventures in Field and Forest.” Price, 60 cents.——‘‘Sunnyfield.”” 
By Louise M. Sill. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Practical New Books 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


By Sara R. O’Brien, Teacher in the Day and Even- 
ing Schools of Springfield, Mass. With Preface 
by Tuomas M. Bauiret, Dean of New York Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy. 50 cents net. Post- 
paid, 

The author of this book has met with remarkable 
success in teaching foreigners to speak, read and 
write the English language. The book is the direct 
outgrowth of her teaching, and its contents have 
been practically tested in the schoolroom. The in- 
troduction and suggestions to teachers explain the 
best methods of instruction. 


A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES 


By Leora Swem, Kindergarten Director, and 
Rowena SHEeRwoop, Primary Teacher, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 30 cents net. Postpaid. 


While there has long been a general recognition 
of the educational value of nursery rhymes, the diffi- 
culty of dealing with ungraded material has here- 
tofore prevented their use to any extent in “learning 
to read.” In this primer, fifty of the more simple 
verses have been carefully graded for beginners. 

The illustrations are charming. Sixty-eight are. 
reproduced from famous painters who have most at- 
tractively portrayed child-life. 


HOUGHTONTIUFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Sof educational news to be inserted 

this heading from 
reterarliatl, thes somtaneions 

d be eure and comprehensive. Copy 

uld be received by the editor not later 
Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 26-30: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Buffalo, N. Y. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 


ay 1: Massachusetts Association of 

lassical and High School Teach- 
ers, Latin school building, Cam- 
bridge. 


May 14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
school hall, Boston. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 


July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 


July 18, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 


October 8 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri_State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Professor A. Law- 
rence Lowell will be inaugurated as 
president of Harvard October 6 and 
7. The formal inauguration will take 
place on the earlier date, but there 
will be other ceremonies connected 
with the inauguration, some of 
which will be held on the following 
day. An effort will be made to se- 
eure the attendance of all of the 
members of the class of 1877, in 
which class Professor Lowell was 
graduated. 

LYNN. The salaries of the grade 
teachers have been raised to $700. 

DALTON. H. L. Allen, superin- 
tendent of the Dalton-Cheshire dis- 
trict. was unanimously _ re-elected 
April 13. This makes the eleventh 
unanimous election Mr. Allen has re- 
ceived to the superintendency of this 
district. 











CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. The thirty-third 
annual convention of the Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Association will be 


_ held at the South Congregational 


ehurch Friday, April 30. The morn- 
Ing session will be called to order at 
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10 o’clock. The program will be as 
follows:— 

10 a. m.—Music by seventh and 
eighth grade pupils of Bridgeport; 
leader, Miss Cora M. Purviance, su- 
pervisor of music in the Bridgeport 
public schools. 


10.15 a. m.—General address, “The 
Making of the Man of Action,’ Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, professor of the 
philosophy of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

11.15 a. m—High school section, 
Principal H. D. Simonds, Bridgeport, 
presiding; address, “Some Problems 
of the High School Teacher,” Wil- 
liam E. Chancellor, superintendent, 
South Norwalk. 


11.15 a. m.—Intermediate and gram- 
mar grade section, Superintendent 
Edwin C. Andrews, Shelton, presid- 
ing; address, “The Reading Class,” 
Dr. Charles W. Deane, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bridgeport. 


11.15 a. m.—Primary section, Miss 
Margaret B. Weed, South Norwalk, 
presiding; address, “Profitable Seat 
Occupations for Primary Grades,” 
Miss K. T. Harty, supervisor of train- 
Ing, Danbury Normal school. 

2.15 p. m.—Business; 2.40 p. m., 
general address, “The Reality of 
Ideals,’ Miss Margaret Slattery, su- 
pervisor of training, Fitchburg, 
Mass., Normal school. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, W. C. Foote, South Nor- 
walk; vice-president, G. H. Tracy, 
Danbury; secretary, Susan A. Rowan, 
Shelton; treasurer, S. P. Williams, 
Bridgeport. 


NORWICH. Last week the board 
of trustees of the Free Academy 
awarded the contract for the new 
building to Peck, McWilliams & Co., 
the price being the lowest of the four 
submitted. The amounts bid were: 
Peck, McWilliams & Co., $73,438: C. 
Morgan Williams, $79,191; Tracy 
Brothers of Waterbury, $79,850; H. 
Wales Lines of Meriden, $92,623. The 
new building will be 100 feet deep 
and 166 feet long, the front wall be- 
ing twenty-five feet in front of the 
present steps. The present building 
is 118x75. The work on the new 
building will be started at once, the 
contractor doing the excavating now, 
and as soon as school closes they will 
start tearing down the walls of the 
present building, although there are 
portions which will not be dis- 
turbed. Two new heaters will be in- 
stalled. The new building is. ex- 
pected to be ready by next Christmas. 
Portions over the boilers will be of 
fireproof construction, while the ex- 
terior trim will be granite and con- 
crete stone, with the interior of 
brown ash. The accommodations 
will be for 500. 

BERLIN. At a meeting of the 
school board the present superintend- 
ent of schools, E. A. Parker, was ap- 
pointed superintendent for the com- 
ing year. 

PUTNAM. The annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association is to be held 
in Putnam Friday, May 14, in the 
Congregational church. The plan of 
the committee in charge of the con- 
vention this year is to conduct two 
general meetings, one in the morn- 
ing with two speakers, and one in 
the afternoon with twospeakers. No 
section meetings will be held. The 
speakers engaged by Secretary Dut- 
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ton are Hon. Mason S&S. Stone, state 
commissioner of education, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; W. L. Felter, principal of 
the Girls’ High school, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; William BE. Chancellor, superin- 
tendent of schools, Norwalk, Conn.; 
Charles 8. Chapin, principal of the 
Montclair Normal school, Montclair, 
N. J. Mr. Stone’s subject will be 
“The Function of the Public School.’” 
Mr. Felter comes with a reputation 
as a man who does and talks equally 
well; his subject will be “The Devel- 
opment and Use of the Imagination.’” 
Mr. Chancellor’s talk will be on “The 
Daily Programme Mr. Chapin is 
niso a speaker of ability and is cer- 
tain to give a practical address. 
Those in charge are Miss Minnie 
Harris of New London, vice-presi- 
dent; M. P. Dutton of Putnam, sec- 
retary and treasurer; C. H. Hobson 
of Norwich, G. W. Dickson of Willi- 
mantic and Miss Mary Cheney of 
Jewett City, executive committee. 
The president, C. C. Stone, formerly 
of Danielson, is now teaching in New 
Jersey and will not be in charge of 
the convention. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The new normal 
school plant is to be completed in 
the quickest possible time. The great 
Longwood school, which is expected 
to be the best elementary school 
building in the West, will be pushed 
to completion, and then the new John 
Hay High school in the east end will 
be undertaken. These three new 
buildings will place Cleveland in the 
lead of cities in the Middle West. 





ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Principal Edward J. 
Tobin of the Healy school is being 
boomed for the superintendency. 

The University Club is to be con- 
gratulated upon the completion of 
its splendid new house. The archi- 
tect has given Chicago another 
handsome building, admirably 
adapted to its special purpose, and 
one that makes a notable addition to 
the imposing structures for which 
the Michigan-avenue front is becom- 
ing famous. There is abundant rea- 
son for the enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of the University Club over their 
new quarters. The transfer from 
the familiar rooms on Dearborn to 
the more stately and commodious 
ones on Monroe is a notable event in 
the club’s annals. It ought to be an 
epoch marker in the club’s influence 
as well. An association of 1,500 col- 
lege graduates can but have com- 
manding power for good. The mil- 
lion-dollar building will be a notable 
place of resort. 

| EERE 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. The 
junior and senior students in mining 
engineering in Colorado College have 
gone to Cripple Creek for field work 
during the Easter vacation. The 
seniors will sample and report on the 
Sundown Lode claim on Raven Hill, 
and will also sample several mine 
dumps and blocks of ground which 
are for lease in the district. The jun- 
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rs will make survey of the An- 
pi hep we mine, of which BHarl 
Howbert, a graduate of the college, 
is superintendent. These same stu- 
dents have just finished a closed sur- 
vey of the present workings of the 
Monument Valley Coal Company's 
mine northeast of the city, and have 
the map ready for the company to 
send to the state mine inspector. 

GREELEY. The State Normal 
school gets $100,000 for a new build- 
ing and an increase of one-twentieth 
of a mill levy, which adds nearly 
$20,000 a year for running expenses. 

TRINIDAD. Superintendent 
Priest retires, and is succeeded by 
his high school principal, J. R. Mor- 
gan. 

—————————— 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
LIVINGSTON. The enrollment in 
the State Normal school is nearly 300, 

which breaks all records. 


a 
— 


New England Education League. 


The following have been added to 
‘the free lecture list: Victor J. Loring 
of Wellesley Hills, subjects: “Ex- 
periences of a School Committee- 
man,” “The Men’s Club Movement”; 
¥. H. Noyes of Melrose Highlands, 
subject: “Pointers for Men’s Clubs”; 
H. M. Movius of Boston, subject: 
“Municipal and Town Improvement ; 
Rey. C. E. Harrington of Holliston, 
subjects: “King Philip’s War,” Lhe 
Moral Value of Playgrounds,” “The 
Constructive Forces of Rural Com- 
munities”; Hon. W. G. Moseley of 
Needham, subjects: “Education from 
the Viewpoint of a School Commit- 
teeman,” “Town Improvement, A 

’s School Experience.” 
mae bom correspondence has lately 
been conducted with the following 
places: New Hampshire—Brentwood ; 





Massachusetts — Beverly Farms, 
Boston, Egypt, Holliston, Jamaica 
Plain, North Attleboro, Pepperell, 


Shirley, Wilmington. 

Lectures have been arranged as 
follows: Walter Mooers of Arlington 
before the parents’ and teachers 
meeting at Kittery Point, Me.; Rey. 
F. B. Cressey of Cambridge on Euro- 
pean travel before the Pomona 
Grange at Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. 
J. L. Tryon of Boston on ‘The 
World’s Peace and the Common 
Man,” before the Pomona Grange at 
Cochituate; Professor W. 8. Adams 
of® Wellesley College before the 
Woman’s Club at Pepperell on 
“School Gardens and Town Improve- 
ment”; W. Scott of Somerville at 
Holliston on “Good Government”; 
Richard Cunningham of Boston be- 
fore the Town Improvement Society 
of North Attleboro on “Town Im- 
provement”; Professor ie San- 
born of Pittsfield, N. H., at New- 
fields, N. H., before the Pomona 
yrange. 

a three bills introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature have been 
disposed of as follows: H. 455 on a 
state agent on physical education, 
and H. 480 on an unpaid commission 
on higher and supplementary educa- 
tion have been handed down to the 
next general court. H. 486 relative 
to a committee of inquiry on suffrage 
“was given leave to withdraw. 
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The secretary of the league spoke 
at the hearings on the above-named 
bills, copies of which will be mailed 
to applicants. 

The secretary of the league has 
been elected secretary of the Somer- 
ville Playground Association. 

The league has recently issued a 
questionnaire on “The Utilization of 
School Buildings.” 

The last issue of the quarterly 
paper of the league, the People, con- 
taining a report of the free lectures 
for 1908, and list of free lectures to 
January 1, 1909, will be sent free to 
anyone applying to N. E. Education 
League, Boston (W. Somerville sta- 
tion), Mass, 


a 
— 





Educational Campaigners for 
Boys in Boston and Vicinity. 
FROM APRIL 2I TO MAY 2. 


John E. Gunckel of Toledo, presi- 
dent of the Newsboys’ Association, 
known as “Gunck’’ by every boy in 
the city, and as ““Commodore” by the 
club men—commodore of the Toledo 
Yacht Club and of the Interlake 
Yacht Club for several years—ig fre- 
quently designated as “the most dis- 
tinguished citizen of the city,” be- 
cause he has declined all honors and 
opportunities for the sake of living 
with and for the boys of that city. 
In his work the boys are purified 
morally, promoted in thrift, and up- 
lifted with their homes, a combina- 
tion quite unusual. 

Within the last year 6,000 persons 
have given $110,000, have erected and 
dedicated a boys’ building in the very 
heart of Toledo for the sole use of 
the newsboys and other street mer- 
chants. 

Mr. Gunckel not only has as great 
a story to tell as Jacob Riis, William 
R. George, and Judge Lindsey, but 
no man on the platform is more cap- 
tivating. 

Never before has any city except 
Toledo enjoyed such an opportunity 
to hear Mr. Gunckel as Boston and 
vicinity will have in this twelve-days’ 
campaign, April 21 to May 2. 

Julia Richman is probably the 
most efficient educational leader 
among women, because her eminent 
success as a teacher led to her choice 
as a principal in New York city, 
where her distinguished service 
caused her promotion to the district 
superintendency of the famous Hes- 
ter-street section, with 23,000 chil- 
dren in school; because of her leader- 
ship in transforming the lives of men 
and women, as well as children, 
through the modification of condi- 
tions, method, and spirit. in the 
schools and homes and on the street; 
and because of her marvelous ability 
so to describe this work as to inspire 
her audiences. She will be with the 
campaign for four days. 

Bert Hall, the newsboy truant of- 
ficer of Milwaukee, has set a new 
pace for all truant officers of America 
in theory and practice, in standards, 
methods, and spirit. He was taken 
from the management of the circula- 
tion department of a great city daily 
and made chief of the truancy de- 
partment of Milwaukee. His art of 
describing the ways boys are saved 
in vacation and holidays, as well as 
in school time, is second only in 
charm to that of Mr. Gunckel. He 
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will be here for the whole twelve 


days. : 
Jane Day, for whose er giera 4 
and development the world is in- 
debted to Julia Richman, is achiev- 
ing results as discipline nurse in 


and moral wreckage of children and 
homes not hitherto deemed 

Her story is fascinating. She will 
be in the campaign for the whole 
twelve days. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, the offi- 
cial head of the Playground Move- 
ment of America, is a public speaker 
of superb power, a scientist with ex- 
pert training, and has one of the 
most popular missions for childhood 
of theday. He will be one of the 
great attractions for the two days 
ae he can be with us. 

onard P. Ayres is in charge of 
the backward children investigation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
object of this investigation is to dis- 
cover why it is that so many children 
in the public schools are over age for 
their grades; why it is that so few 
pupils entering school remain to com- 
plete the eighth grade; and why the 
schools are crowded with pupils who 
are repeating the work of the grades 
they are in for perhaps the second or 
third time. The answering of these 
questions constitutes the most ur- 
gent single problem which now con- 
fronts educators. To be authorita- 
tive the answer must be bised on 
facts intelligently gathered and cor- 
rectly interpreted. This requires a 
gtasp of educational statistics such 
as few men possess. Mr. Ayres 
brings to the solution of the prob- 
lem skill gained through long experi- 
ence in statistical work. For Several 
years he occupied the position of 
chief of the division of statisties in 
the department of education in Porto 
Rico. The results of his researches 
for the Sage Foundation will shortly 
be published in book form, and place 
before American educators informa- 
tion concerning our city school sys- 
tems which in character and amount 
will far surpass anything at present 
available. He will be with the cam- 
paign for at least four days. 

Dr. Roland P. Falkner, who has 
charge of the school inquiries of the 
immigration commission. brings to 
the discussion of the problems of ele- 
mentary education an unusual equip- 
ment. He is, in the first instance, a 
statistician, a sober student of things 
as they are, having been for twelve 
years professor of statistics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and hay- 
ing made important studies, both 
private and official, into such sub- 
jects as wages, prices, crime, corpo- 
rations, and the like. 

To some people statistics are a 
barren record of uninteresting fig- 
ures, and too often they are so pre- 
sented. But among such figures are 
hidden essential facts. It takes men 
of Dr. Falkner’s stamp to galvanize 
them into life, and make them a 
speaking record of things vital and 
important. 

Dr. Falkner’s reports as commis- 
sioner of education in Porto Rico 
have been termed models of what 
school reports ought to be, and his 
recent writings and speeches mark 
him as one of the men who are influ- 
encing the modern movement for a 
closer study of our schools and a 
more effective administration of 
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theoretical 
“ college course he distinguished him- 


them. He will be with the campaign 
two days. 

Lee F. Hanmer, the field secretary 
of the Playground Association of 
America, is the man who has been 
traveling over the country for the 
past two years, spreading the gospel 
of public playgrounds. As a direct 
result of his efforts more than a 
hundred cities are taking active steps 
to make play provisions’ for their 
young people. Mr. Hanmer brought 
to this work the experience gained 
as an inspector of public school ath- 
letics in New York city. He was one 
of the principal organizers and ad- 
ministrators of the Public Schools 
Athletic League, which is a gigantic 
and successful attempt to carry the 
benefits of athletic training not only 
to the exceptional boy but to the 
average boy. Mr. Hanmer himself 
is a notably successful teacher, and 
knows athletics and physical training 
from the practical as well as the 
viewpoint. During his 


self as an oarsman, rowing on the 
freshman and ’varsity crews at Cor- 
nell from 1897 to 1899. 


a 


Campaign for Boys. 
PROGRAM OF MEETINGS. 


Wednesday, April 21—4 p. m., 
Somerville, Latin school, Teachers’ 
Association, Mr. Gunckel, Miss Day, 
and Mr. Ayres; 6 p. m., Somerville, 
Boys’ Club house, Union square, 
boys’ banquet, Mr. Gunckel, Mr. 
Winship, and others; 8 p. m., Tre- 
mont temple, under auspices of Home 
and School Association, Lieutenant- 
Governor L. P. Frothingham presid- 
ing, Mr. Gunckel, Edward H. Chand- 
ler, David A. Ellis, Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, and Mr. Winship. 

Thursday, April 22—9 a. m., Bos- 
ton Normal school, Mr. Gunckel and 
Miss Day; 1 p. m., Hotel Vendome, 
banquet by Fathers and Mothers 
Club, Mr. Gunekel, Mr. Hall, Miss 
Day. Mr. Ayres, and others; 7.30 p. 
m., Wakefield, Mr. Gunckel, Miss 
Day, and Mr. Hall; 8 p. m., Lynn, 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Ayres, Mary Boyle 





O’Reilly, and Mr. Gunckel. 

Friday, April 23—Afternoon to be 
announced: 
Mr. Gunckel, 
Falkner. 

Saturday, 


S p. m.; Framingham, 
Miss Day, and Mr. 
24—10 


April a.* 4m, 
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We Sell on a ONE PRICE Schedule 


We Supply but ONE Quality of Material 
We Operate a Large Business on Small Profits 
40 Years’ Experience is Worth Considerable to US and to Our Customers 


THE Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


are made of Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette Material, 
Waterproof and Germproof, Contain no Wood Pulp, Sizal, Hair, 
Gunny, or Other Cheap Ingredients. 

If you want the Most for Your Money 


ey 


Write for samples to 





G. W. HOLDEN. Pres. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 




















People’s Temple, Columbus avenue, 
corner Berkeley street, especially for 
teachers, Mr. Gunckel, Mr. Hall, 
Miss Day, and Mr. Falkner; after- 
noon to be announced; evening, 
among the boys’ and girls’ clubs of 
Boston. 

Sunday, April 25—3 p. m., news- 
boys’ meeting, Mr. Gunckel, Mr. Hall, 
Miss Richman, Miss Day, Mr. Gu- 
lick, and others; 7 p. m, Franklin- 
street church, East Somerville, Miss 
Richman and others; 7 p. m., Win- 
ter-hill Congregational church, Som- 
erville, Mr. Gunckel and others; 7 p. 
m., Prospect-hill Congregational 
church, Somerville, Mr. Gunckel and 
others; 7 p. m., Unitarian church, 
Highland avenue, Somerville, Miss 
Richman and others. 

Monday, April 26—Afternoon, New 
Bedford, Y. M. C. A. hall, Mr. 
Guneckel, Mr. Hanmer, and Miss 
Day: 8 p. m., Jamaica Plain, high 
school hall, Mr. Gunckel, Miss Day, 
Mr. Hall, and Mr. Ayres; 8 p. m., 
Fall River; 8 p. m., Newton Centre. 

Tuesday, April 27—1 p. m., Lowell 
normal school, Mr. Gunckel, Miss 
Day, and Mr. Ayres; 4.30 p. m., Low- 
ell Teachers’ Association, Mr. 
Gunckel, Miss Day, and Mr. Han- 
mer: 8 p. m., Fitchburg High school. 

Wednesday, April 28—4 p. m., 
Brockton, Teachers’ Association, Mr. 
Gunckel, Miss Day, and Mr. Hall; 8 
p. m., Medford; 8 p. m., Boston, 
North Bennet-street Industrial school. 

Thursday, April 29—1.30 p. m., 
Salem Normal school, Mr. Gunckel, 
Miss Day, and Mr. Hall; 8 p. m., Mel- 
rose High school, Mr. Gunckel, Miss 
Day, and Mr. Hall. 

Friday, April 30—2.30 p. m., Ever- 
ett, Teachers’ Association, Mr. 
Gunckel, Miss Day, and Mr. Falk- 
ner; 8 p. m., Malden High school, Mr. 
Gunckel, Miss Day, and Mr. Hall. 

Saturday, May 1—10 a. m., People’s 
Temple, especially for teachers, Dr. 
Gulick, Mr. Gunckel, and Miss Day; 
1.15 p.m., New Bedford; 8 p. m., 
Charlestown, Boys’ and Girls’ Club, 
Miss Richman, Dr. Gulick, Mr. 
Gunckel, and Mary Boyle O’Reilly. 

Sunday, May 2—3 p. m., Faneuil 
hall, meeting with Boston Public 


MENEELY& CO. Warr, 








The Old Reliabie | CHURCH, 

Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
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Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the New 
York Board of Education 


HOLDS THE WORLD'S REC- 
ORD FOR SPEED AND 
ACCURACY 








The adjoining diagram :*ows the 
highest net speeds attained by the 
different systems in the 

International Contests : 
First, Baltimore, 1906. 
Second, Boston, 1907. 
Third, Philadelphia, 1908. 

Send for “Which System” and 
“Speed Contests.”’ 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

31 Union Sq., New York. 

Publishers of “Course in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand,” 81.50. 





AGRICULTUR horticulture, garden™ 
ing, school gardening, 
nature study, natural science, rural affairs, 
outdoor life and recreation,—these are the 
features of our stmmer school. Excellent 
corps of teachers, unsurpassed surroundings, 
special equipment, very low expenses. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 


Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $50. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 





WANTED 
CAMP SEBAGO 


I would like to have a teacher (gen- 
tleman or lady) in every school, of 
any size, to represent my Summer 
Camp for Boys. Very liberal terms. 
Address E. C. Witham, 570 Broad- 
way, South Boston, Mass. 





If you thought that 
Spanish. French o German 


could be learned by mail in a course of 
twelve lessons, at a total cost of $2.50, 
wouldn’t you order a course? Let us con- 


vince you. Send 25cents for a sample 
lesson and method to 


POST LANGUAGE COURSES, 
140 North Street, Buffa'o, New York 
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School Newsboys’ Association, in- 
stallation of officers, Miss Richman, 
Mary Boyle O’Reilly, Mr. Gunckel, 
Mr. Hall, and Dr. Gulick; 7 p. m., 
People’s Temple, Miss Richman, Dr. 
Gulick, and Mr. Gunckel; 7 p. m., 
Harvard square, Old Cambridge Bap- 
tist church, Mr. Gunckel, Miss Rich- 
man, and others; 7 p. m., Lynn, First 
Congregational church, Mr. Hall and 
Miss Day. 

Committee of arrangements: A. E. 
Winship, 29-A Beacon street, Bos- 
ton; Walter S. Parker, Mason street, 
Boston, secretary; Robert C. Metcalf, 
120 Boylston street, Boston, treas- 
urer; Superintendent Stratton D. 
Brooks, Boston; Assistant Superin- 
tendent Robert E. Burke, Boston; 
Superintendent Charles §. Clark, 
Somerville; Superintendent C. H. 
Morss, Medford; Superintendent B. 
C. Gregory, Chelsea; Superintendent 
F.E. Spaulding, Newton; Superin- 
tendent F. J. Peaslee, Lynn; Super- 
intendent U. G. Wheeler, Bverett; 
Superintendent J. H. Carfrey, Wake- 
field: Superintendent F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose; Superintendent S&. F. 
Herron, Winchester; Superintendent 
W. H. Small, Providence; Principal 
J. A. Pitman, Normal school, Salem; 
Charles H. Thurber, 29 Beacon 
street, Boston; Colin A. Seott, Nor- 
mal school, Boston; C. T. C. Whit- 
comb, Brockton; M. E. Fitzgerald, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes school, Bos- 
ton; Alonzo Meserve, Bowdoin 
school, Boston; George H. Martin, 
Boston; Wallace C. Boyden, Boston; 
William M. Hatch, Boston; Superin- 
tendent Henry D. Hervey, Malden. 


& 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews , for 
April are an up-to-date survey of 
Europe’s tariff laws and policies, by 
Frederic Austin Ogg; a clearly-writ- 
ten account of the latest develop- 
ments in the building of the Panama 
canal; an informing article on “The 
Truth About Dry Farming”; a de- 
scription of the phosphate deposits 
of the United States; an authoritative 
exposition of the disastrous effects of 
soil erosion in the Southern states; 
an account, with pictures, of the 
meteorological work conducted by 
means of kites and balloons, by Paul 
P. Foster; and two important papers 
on the controversy concerning the 
rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, one a criticism by Governor 
Claude A. Swanson of Virginia, the 
other a defence by Representative 
Frederick C. Stevens of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) district. In the editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the 
World,” the Payne tariff bill, Presi- 
dent Taft’s inaugural address, the 
fight for reform in the House 
methods, the issue of direct nomina- 
tions in New York state, the anthra- 
cite coal conferences, the business 
situation at the opening of spring, 
and various developments of the 
month at home and abroad are 
treated with the customary fullness. 

—In St. Nicholas for May Day Al- 
len Willey treats of a matter of wide 
and growing interest in his account 
of “Public Playgrounds,” all about 
what is being done and planned by 
that splendid organization, the Play- 
ground Association of America, 
which has for the reason of its exist- 
ence: The greatest need of American 
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city life to-day is some common meet- 
ing ground for the people where busi- 
ness may be forgotten and friend- 
ships formed. The playground is al- 
ready the gathering place for the 
children, and it is coming to be so 
more and more for grown-ups. In 
many places entertainments and fairs 
of one kind or another have been held 
on the playgrounds, and there is an 
increasing tendency for mothers es- 
pecially to bring their small children 
and to visit each other. But this 
May number of St. Nicholas is jolly 
as well as entertainingly instructive, 
with, seemingly, more than its usual 
quota of short stories, jolly rhymes, 
and merry pictures. 


—-In the May number of the De- 
lineator Mabel Potter Daggett tells 
“How the President Saved the Or- 
phans.” The article describes the 
dramatic incidents in the recent con- 
ference on the care of dependent 
ehildren. This conference, which 
marked the progress of the Delinea- 
tor’s child-rescue campaign to a 
point where it commanded national 
help, has produced remarkable re- 
sults. 


—Administrations at Washington 
may come and go, but the inimitable 
Joe Chapple, editor of the National 
Magazine, always adjusts his Wash- 
ington department to the men and 
the times, and never fails to give 
those intimate touches and interest- 
ing bits of information in a chatty 
vein, which reveal a veritable moving 
picture, and do more to inspire inter- 
est than would seem possible ata 
first casual reading. His description 
of the routine of President Taft’s 
daily work at the White House in the 
early days of the administration 
gives, in a few lines, a clear glimpse 
of Washington public men. The il- 
lustrations for May are of unusual 
interest, notably the pictures of the 
members of the new cabinet and 
their wives. In every way this issue 
indicates the broad, homelike spirit 
of the National, which gives to mat- 
ters that are usually considered too 
serious and “dry” for entertaining 
reading just the touch that makes 
the magazine eagerly sought for. 
Every page in the May National is 
interesting and entertaining, and 
there is abundant variety. 


’™ 
— 


HBARD ON THE STREET CAR. 
“Why shouldn’t a man do what he 
likes with his own property?” 
“Certainly! If a footpad owns a 
sandbag, why shouldn’t he hit you 
over the head with it?” 
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Agricultural Colleges and Schools. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, _ 


In the 1908 report of the secretar 
of agriculture it is said rega 
agricultural colleges and. 4 
“The progress made in agricultural 
education in the United States during 
the past eleven years as a resu't of 
popular demand stimulated by the 
work of the state agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations and of 
this department is unprecedented in 
the history of the world. In 1897, 
when the present administration of 
this department began, all but one of 
the land-grant colleges were in run- 
ning order and doing excellent work, 
but their total income was only 
$5,000,000; to-day it is almost $15,- 
000,000. The property of these in- 
stitutions was then valued at $51,000,- 
000; to-day the value is $96,000,000. 
Then there were less than 4,000 stu- 
dents in agricultural courses; now 
there are over 10,000. Ninety of the 
1907 graduates of these courses ac- 
cepted positions in the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations or 
in this department at salaries rang- 
ing from $500 to $1.700 and averaging 
$948. It is stated by presidents of the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges 
that of late the graduates of agri- 
cultural courses find remunerative 
employment much more readily than 
the graduates from engineering 
courses. “But the most rapid prog- 
ress has been made in the field of 
secondary and elementary education 
in agriculture. In 1897 Minnesota 
had the only state agricultural high 
school, and Alabama had just made 
provision for the last of its nine dis- 
trict agricultural schools. The teach- 
ing of agriculture in the public ele- 
mentary schools was scarcely 
thought of. To-day there are fifteen 
agricultural high schools of the Min- 
nesota type and forty other agrieul- 
tural high schools receiving state aid, 
sixteen privately-endowed colleges 
and high schools giving instruction in 
agriculture, 115 state and county nor- 
mal schools preparing young people 
to teach agriculture, and. on our lists, 
over 250 public and private high 
schools and academies giving some 
instruction in agricultuve. There are 
sixteen institutions offering corres- 
pondence and reading courses in agri- 


culture, and twenty-six private or 
special elementary agricultural 
schools. 


“In thirteen states the teaching of 
agriculture in the rural schools is 
now required by law. It is encour- 
aged by state and county schcol offi- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency EXCHANGE 
rescunns tx DEMA® to pay until position Issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


want competent teachers for desirablepositions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, ormal Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 
, Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern office: 
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Title. Author. Publisher. 
RO, er Sill Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.25 
Sunnyfield ........-.-+0+ eee cree ee eeeeeee Canfield P a a 128 
idmapped Campers......-...+-++e+-seeeees = vs rs 2 
= Wind and Madam Rain Mb abe soe cc benenéanre Musset “ - re 4 
On Track an MONG ......+000 s006 oo cece scoece = Dodd. Mead & C “ °'50 
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Tho Methods vical Aritnmietic (1. & IL.)........ Harvey American Book Co., .. 
Coe’s ool Readers (3d Grade & 4th Grade) Coe . “ a 
Poems Explained......... wih nina ane opee Barbe Hinds, Noble & Eldredge amen 
ee DOLE pekadediohelpencanus Emerson Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston .35 
Rial BMPR 0035 vs ollccs .cocccesss Fiske eo as - * 

The Meaning of Infancy.......... aN 
be ind Town ee <n wince o xew tts Powell G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. = 
anks of Issue............ Conant na ” . 50 
titty ssecoclas.:. scape Mason LC. Page & Co., Boston 2.50 
Modern Educators and Their Ideals...........- ——. D. Appleton& Co., N.Y. 2 
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AL SCHOOL, BSIDGEWATER, 
rae ee both sexes. For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BoYpey, A. M. 


agency in the dissemination of agri- 
cultural information. Over 2,000,- 
000 people are reported as having at- 
tended the regular institute meetings 
during the year, and 164,000 the spe- 
cial institutes, while there was fur- 
nished by state and local authorities 
$318,000 for carrying on the work. 
The appropriations represent an in- 
crease of $44,000, and the attendance 
an increase of 415,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusatts me 


th sexes. Depa ent fo * 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


ical and technical training of teachers of 
The recent graduation of a class of 


7 or catalogue 
wen ee Ry Principal. 

_| Filipino physicians from the Phil- 
cers, and taught in some of the rural | ippine Medical School marks an 
schools of thirty-one other states and epoch in the higher educational work 
territories. Forty-four states and | of the American government in the 
outlying possessions, then, are mak- | Philippines. Filipino women are 
ing some effort to teach their youth | also in hospital training as nurses. 
the underlying principles of our A committee consisting of Presi- 
greatest productive industry.” dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. ‘ydumbia University; John W. Foster, 
‘ rs’ institute has devel- | ©xX-Secretary of state, and Judge 
deol cat kunt become a leading | George Gray of Delaware - has 
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awarded to L. B. Babbitt of Balti- 
more, a Johns Hopkins sophemore, 
the prize of $50 offered by the Lake 
Mohonk conference on international 
arbitration for an essay by an under- 
graduate student of an American 
college. The prize is the gift of a 
Harvard student, Chester Dewitt 
Pugsley, son of Ex-Congressman C. 
A. Pugsley of New York. 

Japanese are employed in many 
Chinese schools as teachers of west- 
ern music. Graduates in a Chinese 
girls’ school in Shanghai recently 
surprised the American guests with 
their proficiency on the violin and 
piano. 


University of Michigan students 
are circulating among themselves a 
subscription for the purpose of rais- 
ing $1,000 with which to purchase a 
loving cup for President James B. 
Angell to serve as a souvenir both of 
his retirement as president of the 
university and his recently celebrated 
eightieth birthday. 


Harvard University has recently 
received from Frank Graham Thom- 
son of the class of 1897 a promise of 
a gift of $5,000 a year for a period of 
ten years, beginning with the aca- 
demic year next September. The 
money is to be devoted for instruc- 
tion in the department of history and 
government, especially for additional 
instruction in municipal government. 
The university has also received 
from Hugo Reisinger, as his gift to 
the Germanic museum, a portrait of 
the German Emperor painted by Ar- 
thur Kampf. As the gift of the 
class of 1880 the university has re- 
ceived a portrait of Ex-President 
Roosevelt. The portrait was painted 
by Joseph R. DeCamp of Boston, and 
now hangs in the Harvard Union. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘Continued from page 441.) 





lature of thirty-two members, which 
was chosen last December, is exactly 
evenly divided between the support- 
ers and the opponents of Sir Robert 
Bond. Sir Robert took himself out 
of the way and passed the reins «f 
government over to Sir Edward Mor- 
ris, leader of the opposition. But 
Sir Edward has found it equally im- 
possible to achieve anything without 
a majority of the legislature behind 
him; and now the governor, in de- 
spair, has ordered a new election to 
be held on May 8. 





COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
Knicker—“What are the 
R’s?’” 
Bocker—“Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


The teacher told the class to make 
the numerals from 1to12. The class 
went to work, and one little boy got 
through very quickly. The teacher 
praised him for getting through his 
lesson so well. He looked frankly 
at her, and said: “Yes’m, I copied 
them from the face of the clock; the 
rest did not.” 


three 





Pessimist Jones—‘How is it, 
Smith, that you look so hale and 
happy and well?’ 

Optimist Smith—Every time I sit 
down to worry, I fall asleep.”—Suc- 
cess Magazine. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


For the week of April 26 there will 
be two well-known stars, the first 
Andrew Mack, the Irish comedian 
and singer, the other Ben Johnson, 
who made one of the greatest hits of 
recent years in “Paid in Full.” Mr. 
Johnson will do a monologue which 
is entirely original and more or less 
of a departure from those who have 
preceded him in this line of work in 
vaudeville. There is no more amus- 
ing fellow in vaudeville than Charles 
F. Semon, who will always be re. 
membered as “The Narrow Feller,’ 
who plays strange instruments, sings 
songs, and engages in general merry- 
making of his own peculiar kind. 
Others on the bill are the Bellciair 
brothers in their wonderful casting 
act: Butler and Bassett, that remark- 
able team of skaters, who use real 
ice on the stage; Barnes and Craw- 
ford; John C. Bowker, who has just 
returned after several years’ travel 
in Africa; Annie and Effie Connelly, 
and the Marlo trio. 





TAFT’S LATEST FISH STORY. 

Justice Harlan told a story to 
Judge Taft of how he went out to 
play golf in a fog. He thought he 
would drive the ball and sent it off 
at a “hazard.” He came to the cad- 
die and asked him to find the ball, 
looking within a radius of three hun- 
dred yards. The caddie’s eyes stuck 
out. 

“T done found dat ball, Judge. It 
am in de hole sure ’nough. It jest 
wiggled in like.” 

It was certainly remarkable that a 
drive through the fog should place a 
ball where the most earnest effort of 
two to twenty strokes may fail in 
broad daylight. 

Judge Taft responded with a fish- 
ing story, also about a fog. He went 
out one day in a wagon to fish and 
the fog came down thick. He drew 
up where he thought the stream 
ought to be, cast his line, felt a pull 
and hauled in a fine trout—another 
bite and another, until the wagon 
was filled. The fog lifted and the 
wagon was three hundred yards from 
the river! There was a silence which 
might be felt when Judge Taft con- 
cluded, and Justice Harlan told no 
more fog stories.—Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple in National Magazine. 





DIDN’T WANT THE JOB. 

During the recent examination of 
applicants for the position of mail- 
earrier, a colored boy appeared be- 
fore the civil service commission. 

“How far is it from this earth to 
the moon?” was the first question 
asked him. 

“How fah am it from de earf to de 
moon?” he repeated, as he began to 
reach for his hat. “Say, boss, if 
you’s gwine to put me on dat route, 
I doesn’t want de job”; and with that 
he left as though he were escaping 
from some calamity.—Circle Maga- 
zine. 

Professor T. A. Jaggar, of the 
geological department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
says New York is in the earthquake 
belt, but Boston is in a neutral zone. 
Even earthquakes must respéct Bos- 
ton’s solidity. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TH first man who registered in the Schoo] Bulletin Teachers’ Agency, lo thete twenty- 
six years ago, was W.R. Willcox, chairman of the Public Service Commission of the 
state of New York, and next to the Governor the most influential « fiice-holoes in the etate. 
He did not get that place through us, but the fact that he registered with us ear) 
in his career shows the good judgment that has brought him to his presen 
influential position. It is one of the IRST man seizes the =o which lead to 
indications of a promising career thata advancement and chooses the right ones. 
If you should take up a list of the leaders of the National Education Association in which the 
names of those who have been registered in this agency were checked, you 
would be astonisbed to find how many have thought it worth while to be 
enrolled here. Some teachers still boast that they have never joined an MA 
agency, but to be one of the company that bas joined this honors any 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, ¥. Y. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ithoas°*s.'@ Stmfics 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants. Tutors, and Gevera- 
—_ every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yer2. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, scccndary'scnooi ana Pubic Schools are curs to All 


378 Wabash Ave., 





and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


h ’ v 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 








with good general education wanted for yey werk 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in tn 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some oT - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions lay 3 hyd to $70 per month. For farther 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Farrisburg, Pa., 15648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cele. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach 
Positions. Send for cireulars. si ee nme 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabina 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minm. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idabe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Mornzs, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4. ‘sencor stress, “Botton * 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentioning this pudlication. 


“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20 séyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespendence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 














Send for our large new manual. 





aka. € Glee can 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass, 
$ Agency Long distance Telephone. auvEn 7 PEASE, 
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Important New Books for Teachers 


MODERN METHODS FOR TEACHERS 


By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D. 
Dept. of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


A twentieth century hand-book for American teach- 
ers, Normal schools and_teachers’ reading circles. 
12mo. 345 pages Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A. ["1., Ph. D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 


Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven line drawings 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his: best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 
12mo. 











Cloth, $1,25 





No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS: PHILADELPHIA 





The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials frem recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


** 1] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I engine feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 





From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please tind my check. 
*“‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
M . She already has shown that she merited your 





us 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well eh in regard to vacancies in 
this pet of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
mucb indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

*“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. ‘ 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ce Telephone. : raced” 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depant- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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